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With the subsiding of the floods the dauntless inhabitants of. 


the stricken Mississippi Valley are eager to rebuild their homes, 
their lands and industries. 


With resources and credit strained to the very limit best judg- 
ment dictates that there be unfailing provision against a recurrence” 


of this latest disaster. Physical safeguards must be supported by 
insurance. 


i 

j 

And within the area of your jurisdiction every precaution for 
the safeguarding of receivables must be taken. Constant study” 


will disclose many opportunities to secure more complete and bet 
ter protection for business property. | 


Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


111 William Street 
York 
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“Main Street 


HEN Sinclair Lewis wrote “Main Street” 

he visualized the nerve center of Ameri- 
can retail trade. From coast to coast, through 
towns and cities “Main Street” traverses the na- 
tion. Along its highway is transacted a very 
considerable portion of our retail business. 

Here we find the large department store, the a 
small shop, the. butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker prospering side by side. 

Not visibie, but an ever present factor in the 
business of “Main Street” is found the sustain- 
ing power of Insurance. Here it guarantees a 
mortgage—there it sustains a credit. Due to its 
indemnifying force, development and progress 
on a sound business basis are made possible. 

“Main Street” welcomes Insurance, “The 


Handmaid of Commerce” as a partner in its 
business. 


ot 


This is an advertisement by The Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York presenting a sug- 
gestion of the place which Fire Insurance takes 
as a vital factor of the nation’s development. 


THE HOME "company. NEW YORK 


Charles L. Tyner, President 
Organized 1853 Capital $18,000,000.00° 
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ER, the bank won't help you any more 
you help yourself. Make money or quit!” . 
“This financial statement proves to me that you dan’t 
know the facts about your own. business. Go see an 
I-P stationer and get a system that will tell you every 
day where you are. No man’s business is any betfer 
than his records!” 
NNN 

In the past few years bankers all over the country have 
been recommending Irving-Pitt accounting systems to 
delinquent customers. The results, they say, are more 
than gratifying. 


Chicago 













IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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‘No More 
Crutches 
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You, Millerl 
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Most retailers haven’t time to wade through intri- 
cate bookkeeping systems. That’s why Irving-Pitt 
makes “Records That Talk”. Plain, concise, easy to 
use and understand—no red tape. Yet they tell the 
tr every day whether he is making money on 
losing it—and why. : 
Irving-Pitt records are. specialized for every business 
and profession. 
Qur accountants have prepared a new catalog-manual, 
“Worth Keeping—Recortis That Talk.” Ask your l-P 
stationer—or write us for this valuable addition to 
your library. 
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The Credit Manager An 


Instructor in Insurance 
By George J. Gruen 


Treas., Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Pres., Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 

T is fundamental that credit is 

closely interwoven with various 
forms of insurance. Whenever a 
manufacturer or wholesaler sells a 
merchant, he should be conversant 
with the merchant’s attitude toward 
carrying adequate insurance. 

In lines such as furniture, dry 
goods or department stores, the ques- 
tion of fire insurance is of para- 
mount importance. In many in- 
stances the passing of an order is ab- 
solutely dependent on sufficient cov- 
erage of goods purchased. 

The Credit Manager often finds 
himself in the position of an instruc- 
tor in the principles and often in the 
details of insurance, when he is deal- 
ing with his customer. He must 
therefore be posted as to the many 
kinds of insurance. It is often use- 
ful for him to be able to refer the 
merchant debtor to an insurance 
agent in the section where the mer- 
chant is doing business. The Credit 
Manager should know the names, 
reputations, and capacities of com- 
panies writing insurance in the vari- 
ous lines. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has always fostered the idea of 
proper insurance and has been and 
is a strong advocate of all forms of 
fire prevention. 


In Defense of the Chain 
Store 


OMMENTING on the state- 
ment by Executive Manager J. 
H. Tregoe of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to the effect that 
the local chain store has no interest 
in its community, a retired retailer 
in a North Dakota town writes: 
“Does not the chain store pay taxes, 
rent, light, insurance, freight and ex- 
press? Has it not several men and 
women in its employ who are spend- 
ing their money in the town in which 
they are living? Is not the chain 
store training young men and mak- 
ing merchants of them? If anything, 
the chain stores are to be compli- 
mented because they are making bet- 
ter merchants of these storekeepers 
and in retailing it will be ‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ 
“You also mention that the man- 
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agement does not take any interest 
in the home town. I can cite a case 
of the local manager of one of the 
big chain organizations, who has done 
more for the progress of this town 
than all the other merchants put to- 
gether. He owns farm lands, is a 
director in the local building and loan 
association which builds many houses 
for the needy, and he gives more to 


charity than all the others combined. 
Not long ago the committee in charge 
of erecting a suitable memorial for 
the fallen soldiers of the World War 
had a difficult time to raise $3,500. 
They lacked .$1,500 and. went to this 
man. He gave them the $1,500. 
Does that look as though the chain 
store people are only foreign 
leeches on the local communities ?” 





The Check Crook 
is a Fraud Expert 


In the hands of a criminal ex- 
pert, a check is an instrument 
ideally adapted to the success- 
ful perpetration of fraud. 

Criminal ingenuity in this 
field, successfully applied, has 
already brought yearly losses 
in the U. S. to the staggering 
total of over $100,000,000. 


Now, as you read _ these 
words, your check—stolen from 
the mail or otherwise obtained 
—may be ready for “treat- 
ment.” If pen - written, the 
treatment may consist of rais- 
ing, change of payee’s name, or 
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both. If filled out with a check- 
writing machine, or otherwise 
protected, it may be cashed by 
forging the endorsement. 


Altered circumstances mere- 
ly alter the check crook’s meth- 
ods. His “profession” makes 
him versatile. 


The one sure protection—the 
only complete protection—is in- 
surance. The rates are reason- 
able. And the Metropolitan 
Casualty allows liberal rate 
discounts for the use of ap- 
proved protective devices. 


Ask the Metro agent. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NX. 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE. PRES. 


HOME OFFICE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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The Beach-Comber 


HE Sales Manager, draped on the corner of the Credit Manager’s 

desk, grinned broadly as he watched his friend carefully tear off 

a two-cent stamp from an envelope that had come in with a circular and 

drop into his drawer another package of book matches picked up a few 
minutes before at the cigar stand. ; 

“Henry, I hereby nominate you as president of the Beach-Combers’ 
Association of America,” said the Sales Manager. “I'll bet that on 
your vacation at the shore you spent most of every day picking up un- 
considered trifles washed up on the beach, with which to furnish your 
home. If I didn’t know you better, I’d think you were the closest white 
man in the world.” 

“All right,” replied the other as he made a memorandum on the 
back of an envelope with a pencil imprinted “First National Bank of 
Ennyville, Pa.”, “I accept the title of beach-comber. But let me tell you 
about Dick and George Jones. For years they drew down almost exactly 
the same salary. You know that Dick has come to a standstill financially 
at the end of sixteen years’ work with this company. I have just seen 
George who left us five years ago after ten years here. He has a grow- 
ing business of his own today. 

“Dick had more suits of clothes than George, but his shoes were 
no shinier, though he paid to have them polished seven or eight times a 
week. George bought a shine about once a week, and shaved himself 
daily with the razor he used for his first shave. 

“Their salaries rose together. And Dick bought a $3300 car several 
years before George got a very good one for $1800. 

“When Dick broke his arm, it was found that his accident insur- 
ance had lapsed. He never did keep up his War Risk insurance, cheap 
as it is, after he left the Army in 1919. George has kept his going and 
has other insurance besides. 

“Dick bought novels and other books as he heard of them; while 
George systematized his book and magazine reading and did most of 
it in his club or in the public library. The eight or ten volumes he 
bought every year were books worth owning. Many of the plays Dick 
saw were overpriced. George, better posted and in no particular hurry, 
seemed to get to most of the really good shows. 

“George never bought a box of matches, and smoked a pipe instead 
of the thirty-cent cigars that Dick had to have. But I happen to know 
that George—who was what you call ‘close’ and a ‘beach-comber’ 
—was the one who paid for their mother’s appendicitis operation. Dick 
wasn’t able, at the moment, to come in on the expense.” 

“Don’t break my heart,” laughed the Sales Manager, lighting a 
fragrant cigar. “At least you will admit that Dick kept the wheels of 
industry turning.” 

“George was a buyer, too,” declared the Credit Manager, “more so 
each year. Every dollar he made, and his credit also, worked for him. 
Dick’s buying will decrease from now on, I’m afraid. And George is 
contributing more heavily all the time to the capital that industry needs 
just as vitally as it needs sales. 

“Moreover, at a certain stage of the game, Dick will have to be 
carried along by someone, perhaps for years. If George should become 
incapacitated he could travel the rest of his life on his own momentum. 
Personally I feel—as president of the Beach-Combers’ Association. if 
you like,—that it is worth a good deal of consistent planning and effort 
on a man’s part to keep, at the end of the chapter, his independence and 
self-respect.” 


RopMAN GILDER. 
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1; fire insurance 
constructive ? 


The National Economic Security 
of the United States today is the 
product of creative business and 
credit under the protection of 
sound insurance. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE Co, 
&% AMERICA 


Fire Tourist SprinklerLeakage Earthquake Explosion Marine 
Automobile Riot and Civil Commotion _ Registered Mail Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891. Capital $3,000,000 


Total Assets, January 1, 1927 $21,398,020 
Liabilities 14,242,433 


7,155,586 
Surplus to Policyholders 10,155,586 


HEAD OFFICE and EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Dept.: Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCI NEW YORK CITY 
F. P 


Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mer. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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Inundated Merchants 


In Fairly Good Shape: Farmers Suffering Most 


By George Grundmann 
Albert Mackie Co., New Orleans 


Director, National Association of Credit Men, 


© appreciate clearly the re- 
| cent flood one must first 
realize that during the recent 
overflow more than a million acres 
of crop producing lands were inun- 
dated in Louisiana, and relatively 
large areas in Mississippi and 
Arkansas. 

The 1927 flood was the greatest in 
the history of the country. There 
were more than 200 minor breaks 
and overflows of levees and at least 
20 major breaks, and the property 
values affected involved millions of 
dollars. 


By this time the water has drained 
from practically all of the once flood- 
ed area. Families are returning to 
their homes and farms. In some in- 
stances all has been lost—in others 
there has been salvage. As a matter 
of fact there has been a very consid- 
erable salvage of merchandise and 
household articles except of course in 
the direct path of unexpected breaks. 

Planting has followed closely on 
the receding waters, but in most in- 
stances too late to be of appreciable 
value this year. 

In the work of rehabilitation the 
American Red Cross has done splen- 
did work. That great organization 
has assisted in feeding and supplying 
the inhabitants of stricken areas, re- 
placed poultry, and; farm implements 
and has supplied seed. It is evident 
that Red Cross resources are not suf- 
ficiently large to cope with the entire 
situation. More substantial assist- 
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ance should be given these people. 

The flooded areas are being rap- 
idly inhabited by the same people 
who fled before the approaching 
flood. They are returning home to 
the kind of livelihood that they 
know best. Despite discouragement, 
loss, and devastation, these people 
display a wonderful spirit. 


Replanting Began at Once 
In some instances homes in the di- 
rect path of the raging waters were 
swept away entirely; in other in- 
stances real and personal property 
was severely.damaged, fences broken 
down, cultivated areas washed out, 
roads and paths ruined, bridges 
washed away, and everywhere evi- 
dence of the toll of the waters. 
With a remarkable spirit, plant- 


ing has followed close upon the re- 
ceding waters, repairs to fences and 
property are proceeding wherever 
funds are available; roadways, pub- 
lic works, and bridges are being dug 
out of the sand deposited by the 
water and repaired. In some in- 
stances the sand deposited was as 
much as five feet. 


Virtually al! vegetation, especially 
annuals, were killed; many orchard 
trees and most of the shrubbery have 
been destroyed. Fig trees suffered 
most. Pecans, pears, plums, oranges 
and some other fruits withstood the 
flood wherever an appreciable part 
of the tree was above water. Most 
of the live stock was saved—most 
of the poultry was lost. 


The soil of the lower Mississippi 


Valley is rich. It is capable of a 
quick. comeback. Given a reason- 
able amount of assistance these peo- 
ple of the flooded areas will soon be 
on their feet again. 

In many instances where it is too 
late for cane or cotton, or corn, 
sweet potatoes and forage crops will 
be grown. In the lower sections of 
Louisiana hunting, fishing, trapping 
and moss gathering will aid in mak- 
ing a livelihood. 

Everywhere roads must be built, 
levees and bridges restored, property 
repaired, and from these sources 
some money will be available. 


Some good will follow, like the 
(Continued on page 28) 






































































































































































































































Courtesy N. Y. Times 


“Now MINE is a debt of honor!” 
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Geo. Van Werveke 


A Debtor With Temperament 


Habits of Sheridan, Playwright and Sec. of Treasury 


bills, this interesting fact is 

likely to be remembered equally 
with his great works. The biog- 
rapher is always interested in the 
credit and financial transactions of 
his hero, and scans carefully his cor- 
respondence, and the record of his 
accounts and receipted bills. Thus 
are many details brought to light 
which show not only the personal 
idiosyncrasies of celebrated men in 
this respect, but the attitude toward 
debt of the times in which they lived. 

These incidents, dragged into the 
light of day, are often decidedly to 
the credit of the famous debtor, as 
in the case of Sir Walter Scott, who 
voluntarily assumed the debts of his 
partner in a business which failed, 
and spent half his life working to 
repay the creditors. The proceeds 
from many of his most famous nov- 
els went to satisfy these creditors. 
The story of Mark Twain’s noble 
performance of a similar task was 
told in the Crepir Monruty of 
June, 1923. 

On the other hand, instances of 
credit irregularities come to light 
which would send the modern credit 
manager to a sanitarium. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, famous play- 
‘wright of the latter Eighteenth and 
early Nineteenth Centuries (1751- 
1816), who satirized his contempo- 
raries in his witty comedies, was a 
famous and somewhat unruly debtor. 


1 a famous man does not pay his 


By E.C. Martin 

i 
Sheridan was'a figure in political as 
well as the literary life in England; 
he held a seat in Parliament in 1780, 
and, strangely enough, was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury up to 1783. 
Perhaps he gave so much time and 
thought to managing the finances of 
his country that he had little left over 
for his private transactions. 

It was in 1792, when his wifeidied, 
and he began to neglect the theater 
for politics, that his debts really began 
to harass him. He had a consider- 
able income, for he was the receiver- 
gerieral of the duchy of Cornwall, 
possessed some valuable property, 
and held shares in the Drury Lane 





Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Sheridan. 





Theater. It was the Drury Lane 
fire in 1809 that ruined Sheridan. 
In 1815 he was arrested for debt, al- 
though his indebtedness was found to 
be less than £5,000—not an exor- 
bitant sum for a man of his income, 


Always Paying Debts 


The fact that Sheridan was al- 
ways in hot water with his creditors 
was the result of his temperament, 
which was generous but erratic, ir- 
regular, careless and given to procras- 
tination. And he was totally lack- 
ing in business training. Although 
it was often asserted that Sheridan 
never paid his debts, the truth was 
according to one biographer, that he 
was always paying them, but in such 
a haphazard way that many injustices 
to his creditors resulted. That is, 
the creditor with a rightful claim was 
often made to wait, while the fraud- 
ulent but insistent creditor was some- 
times paid two or three times over. 
Sheridan hated to examine his at- 
counts or receipts—and this made 
such mistakes possible. Perhaps, 
like his famous character, Charles 
Surface, in the play “The School for 
Scandal,” he preferred to make pay- 
ing resemble giving. 

There was also the wierd atti- 
tude of Sheridan’s times toward debt, 
and the idea that some debts were 
to be paid before others, that trades- 
men were rather vulgar persons and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Duke Got Disgusted’ 


HEN necessity demanded 
that he work in order to 
exist, the Duke laid aside 


his scruples against sweaty toil and 
took a job, provided the pay was 
good and the period of labor was 
short. Like almost everybody else, 
the Duke was dissatisfied with his 
place in the world, and he aspired to 
things bigger and better than skilled 
labor. He wanted to 
reach the plane in life 
occupied by many of 
his acquaintances who 
accumulated plenty of 
money through means 
that required only 
mental effort, with 
only am occasional 
hour of real work in 
an emergency, which 
was no more than a 
bit of exercise for a 
man, and as such was 
not too objectionable. 

The Duke often re- 
flected that he was 
too good in his line. 
It seemed to him 
probable that his skill 
as an electrician and 
all-around mechanic 
worked against his 
chance of progressing 
far. He filled his 
niche most creditably, 
and those who sought 
his services wanted 
him for the things 
he was known to do 
well and not for what 
from choice he would like to do. 

He had no grievance because he 
was underpaid. His infrequent peri- 
ods of employment brought him sub- 
stantial returns.. The kind of work 
he did was expert and was highly 
dangerous, and therefore command- 
ed good wages. Nor was it because 
his work was dangerous that he dis- 
liked it. The peril involved was a 
part of the job, as much so as was 
the physical effort expended. In 
fact, the danger element was wel- 
come because it made the pay higher 
and the necessity for steady work 
less acute. 

The danger that confronted the 
Duke did not lie in high-tension 
wires or. in ordinary accidents that 


By F. S. Hubbell 


wait just around the corner for the 
electrician. It was lead-poisoning 
that imperiled him, the kind of poi- 
soning that comes with a bullet from 
the gun of an interfering watchman 
or cop. 

It was the muscular exertion, the 
distasteful old clothes he had to wear, 
the confinement, the lack of freedom 
that he hated; and as he guided an 
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“Three nights the Duke had spent, drilling, drilling, drilling . . .” 


electric drill on its slow way through 
the ceiling of the X. Y. Z. Company’s 
vault, he felt more than usually fed 
up with his lot. 

The Duke believed the job had 
been badly misrepresented to him; 
that he had been played for a suck- 
er. When he and Jim Carrolli made 
the deal over in Tanny’s place on 
Ninth Avenue, a few days previous- 
ly, it had sounded easy. He was 
engaged to drill a hole in the ceiling 
and was to réceive $50 for the job on 
completion. The drilling was to be 
done in a small unused room over the 
X. Y. Z. establishment, and he was 
assured .of. uninterrupted - solitude. 
He had hoped to complete the work 
in a single night. 


But Jim failed to tell the Duke 
that the hole must be driven through 
tough steel. Three nights the Duke 
had spent drilling, drilling, drilling 
through the most stubborn metal he 
had ever encountered. The hole 
grew in size with a slowness that 
irritated him more each hour; and 
after the third night had been put 
in, the Duke surrendered to his in- 
jured feelings and 
gave up. He left his 
tools behind him on 
the floor, and called 
the job finished. 

He found Jim Car- 
rolli at Tanny’s in the 
middle of the morn- 
ing and told him the 
hole was cut. 

“She’s through 
chief,” he reported. . 

“O. K.,” Jim said, 
and handed the Duke 
his fifty. He trust- 
ed the Duke to do a 
good job; and Jim 
himself didn’t know 
that the job had pre- 
sented unlooked for 
difficulties. 

The Duke stripped 
off a ten-dollar bill 
from the roll in his 
hand and went into 
the back room. Jim 
finished his drink- at 
the bar and taxied 
away to a_ business 
date with the X. Y. Z. 
Company partners. 

“You're all set,’ he told them. 

“So are you,” answered Hinestein, 
reaching into his pocket. He drew 
out money and counted off $1,000; 
gave it to Jim: while Rosteranz 
watched the payment. 

“So now we can go ahead,” Ros- 
teranz said. “Two days ago the stuff 
was cleaned from the vault out. 
Morris bought it already. . . . The 
hole is done good?” 

“It’s all right,” Jim answered. 
“You got nothing to worry about. 

. . You mean to tell me there ain’t 
anything in that place to take out? 
.. . What did you want the hole cut 
for ?” 

“Business reasons,” Hinestein 

(Continued on page 22) 
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National Clearance System 


Trade Groups Adding to Its Effectiveness 


Central 


HE National Association of 

[ Credit Men has for many 

years consistently advocated 
the theory that the exchange of 
ledger experience and credit data be- 
tween business concerns can be effec- 
tively and efficiently accomplished 
through only one dependable medium. 
It has equally consistently maintained 
that the National Clearance System, 
with its chain of affiliated Credit In- 
terchange Bureaus, is the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal medium which 
human ingenuity has yet devised. 

Credit executives, trade associa- 
tions and national industries are ac- 
cepting this theory in increasing 
numbers ; and it requires little study 
and analysis to understand the con- 
versions to this great credit truth. 

When the multitude of present day 
trade associations were organized, 
the primary purpose was the compila- 
tion and dissemination of trade sta- 
tistics and the co-operative handling 
and regulation of trade problems 
such as production and distribution 
with which the respective industries 
were vitally concerned. 

These organizations serve a useful 
and economic purpose and are valu- 
able instrumentalities for their mem- 
bers. Credit executives played no 
part in the origin of these utilities 
of commerce. They had no voice in 
the deliberations of these august 
bodies for many yeats, and in conse- 
quence little or no consideration was 
given to credit matters. 

Business concerns were willing to 
exchange information concerning 
their plant equipment and volume of 
production and labor problems. They 
were willing to discuss their sales 
practices and methods of distribution, 
and they went so far as to even ex- 
change their cost data. But the pro- 
cess of weeding out unprofitable ac- 
counts—determining the “slow pays” 
and the “don’t pays’—had proven a 
costly undertaking to each individual 
concern, and they stubbornly refused 
to exchange this. information with 
one another. It was a case of, “every 
man for himself, and the devil take 
the hindmost,” which the said devil 
usually did. 










By J.E. Vaughan, Jr. 


Division, National Association of Credit Men 


Trade Groups Plus 
National Interchange 


ROM the viewpoint of 
one who has come in 


close contact with many 


phases of industry and com- 
merce, Mr. Vaughan sees the 
great utility to credits of 


Trade Groups functioning 
with the inter-market and in- 
ter-trade National Clearance 
System. 


This position was utterly unten- 
able. With the expansion of trade, 
which has been so pronounced dur- 
ing the past ten. years, there has 
arisen an ever ingreasing demand‘ for 
credit vaachinere tags ope with the in- 
creasingly complica credit prob- 
lems. Complicated because indus- 
tries have been transformed from in- 
dependent units of trade into inter- 
dependent parts of the Nation’s com- 
mercial fabric. 

With the increasing clamor for 
reliable and trustworthy credit facili- 
ties, no Moses, it is sad to relate, ap- 
peared to lead the credit children out 
of the wilderness. It is equally un- 
fortunate that no Herbert Hoover 
stepped forth to issue a call for a 
business congress representing every 
branch of industry to provide the 
necessary credit machinery which 


business of every kind and character 
sorely needed. 


In this situation some of the trade 
associations took an important step 
in the right direction. They set up 
within their own organizations credit 
machinery providing for the ex- 
change of ledger experience and 
other credit and trade information 
between their members. 


When Business Was Local 


So long as business remained 
highly localized this machinery 
served an extremely useful purpose ; 
but with the spectacular growth of 
the Nation’s commerce and the radi- 
cal changes which have taken place 
in merchandising methods in recent 
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years, this type of credit instrumen- 
tality has outserved its usefulness, 

This statement should not be in any 
way construed as criticism or reflec. 
tion against those excellent organiza- 
tions which were forced by necessity 
into the credit field. Business has 
simply outgrown their established 
machinery. 

To illustrate: We all remember 
the time when the dry goods mer- 
chant made his annual or semi-annual 
pilgrimage to New York or Chicago 
to buy his line of spring or fall and 
winter goods. His normal stock of 
goods was by no means widely d- 
versified, neither was it large in vol- 
ume, and, by reason of the prevail- 
ing low commodity prices, repre- 
sented the investment of a compara- 
tively small sum and involved no | 
complicated financial problems. To- 
day, that dry goods store, keeping 
pace with the times, has developed 
into a modern department store. Al- 
most every commodity under the sun 
is. carried in stock, healthy bank 
loans. are outstanding, the accounts 
payable are heavy, but divided among 
many classes of trade. In these cir- 
cumstances what chance has a cred- 
itor to obtain a complete picture of 
the debtor’s ‘paying habits” by ex- 
changing information with others in 
the samie ‘branch of industry? 

The National Association of 
Credit Men with some 30,000 mem- 
bers representing every branch of 
commerce, set about several years 
ago to establish a clearing house 
through which its members could ob- 
tain the credit information of all 
classes of trade so that when a num- 
ber of industries had a community 
of interest in a debtor account, the 
system would supply this informa- 
tion to each and every interested 
member. The necessary machinery 
was installed and set in motion. A 
central clearing house or bureau lo- 
cated at St. Louis was established, 
with sixty-six affiliated branches lo- 
cated in the key commercial and in- 
dustrial centers, to facilitate and €x- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Three C’s of Insurance 
Its Character: The Capacity to Judge It: Its Vast Capital 


The feanous Three C’s of Credit 
are Character, Capacity and Capital. 
There are Three C’s in Insurance 
also, which are described in this 
article by one who is dealing con- 
stantly with insurance and under- 
stands its close relation to credit. 


a great crowd of people on a 

mountainside away in the East 
was asked, “What man is there of 
you, whom, if his son ask bread, will 
he give him a stone?” 

No one who heard the question 
believed that there was any father 
who would give a stone when his son 
asked for bread; far less would any- 
one have believed a son would be 
satisfied with a stone when he wanted 
bread. 

It is not likely that conditions have 
so completely changed since that day 
that men are now satisfied with 
stones in place of bread, or that the 
obligation to give bread when bread 
is asked for is confined to the narrow 
limits of the family circle; at any 
rate in the business world of today, 
credit and credit executives are ask- 
ing for bread and oftentimes accept- 
ing stones in place of bread, for 
credit executives that ask 
for insurance protection 
and are satisfied with any- 
thing but the best that in- 
surance has to offer are 
getting something quite as 
unsatisfactory as a_ stone 
for the hungry. 

The very word insurance, 
meaning a guaranty, indi- 
cates that the purpose of in- 
surance is to remove worry 
and care. Its cost does not 
enter into the definition, nor 
is it to be considered any 
more than cost is ever to be 
taken into consideration 
when quality is essential. 

Insurance has had a grad- 
ual growth; the organization 
has been developed over a 
long period of years up to 
the point where it provides 
sound, safe indemnity in 


wi two thousand years ago 





case of loss. Just as in any 
other business there will be found 
here short cuts and cross purposes, 
second rate products and articles 
labeled “just as good.” When 
credit managers buy insurance or 
urge insurance upon their debt- 
or customers they are paying 
for and demanding protection, it 
is so foolish to be satisfied with 
something “just as good” in insur- 
ance as it is to be satisfied with any 
manufactured product of inferior 
grade even when it is alleged to be 
“as good as the best,” because the 
“just as good” proposition is prob- 
ably nothing better than a stone. 

In every town or city in the United 
States there are established agencies 
offering the full services which are 
a part of the insurance business and 
which are at the command of local 
agents. They serve as clearing 
houses between the assured and the 
insurance companies. 

In many instances there will be 
found some one who sells insurance 
as a side line and who asks the right 
to place his company’s insurance. The 
policies will probably be quite satis- 
factory and the protection afforded 
the company adequate. However, it 
is to be remembered that unless a 
broker or agent represents an estab- 
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You can have “just a policy” or an established service 


plus the policy at the same premium cost! 


lished office with the experience and 
equipment there available to the best 
local agents he cannot offer the full 
service that should go with an insur- 
ance transaction. 

It is obvious that an established 
local agency or a fully equipped 
brokerage office, after spending years 
in acquiring an experience and a 
knowledge of every phase of the in- 
surance business, is able to put at 
the disposal of its client services that 
are not available to the unattached 
part-time individual. Such _ estab- 
lished insurance agencies are in a po- 
sition to command expert engineering 
service, make suggestions for changes 
that will cause rate reductions, or give 
advice regarding the construction of 
buildings that will be awarded the 
lowest possible rates. The estab- 
lished office can guarantee to credit 
executives that your policies cover: 

1. Exactly what you want pro- 
tected, 

2. To the amount you desire, 

3. In sound companies at the 
proper rate. Such an office is ready 
to give you the best possible service 
and would’ in the long run suffer 
by handing you stones. 

Although the credit manager is 
deeply interester in the payment of 
cash following a fire in a debtor’s 
establishment, he is far more 
interested in the prevention 
of fires and the continued 
flow of production: For this 
reason it is incumbent upon 
credit managers to recognize 
agencies or brokerage offices 
that offer at least some sem- 

_blance of a fire prevention 
service. 

The “character” of in- 
surance includes the pay- 
ment of losses but spe- 
cifically concerns itself 
with the prevention of losses, 
and, therefore, encourages 
the ceaseless flow of produc- 
tion and continues the era of 
prosperity. 

It is well for the Credit 
Manager to make sure that 
when he asks for insurance, 
for his own concern or for 
one of his debtor custom- 



















































12 
ers, he gets insurance and not “a 
stone.” 


The “Capacity” to Take 
Insurance Advice 


HEN a credit executive or any 
other business man has once 
learned the value of insurance as a 
protection to his business and to him- 
self—and has discovered also where 
he can get sound insurance and the 
service that is a part of it—he has 
one more thing to learn: J/nsurance 
to be insurance must be complete; 
it must eliminate as far as human in- 
genuity can, the danger of the unex- 
pected loss. 

Do you remember the story of the 
man who went fishing in the ocean 
with a trout line? Naturally every- 
thing went smoothly as long as only 
small fish took his bait and were 
readily pulled in. His fun contin- 
ued until a large-sized fish came into 
too close contact with the hook. Then 
the equipment he was using could not 
stand the strain and the fisherman 
lost not only his expensive outfit 
and the rest of the day’s sport but 
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came very near to being yanked 
overboard in the sea. 


So it is at times with insurance. 
To save a small amount of money in 
premiums a credit executive will take 
the chance of inadequate insurance or 
of requiring inadequate insurance. 
Small losses will be taken care of so 
easily that he is lulled into a false 
sense of security. Then something 
unexpected happens, the big loss 
comes, and inadequate insurance can 
no more cope with the disaster than 
the light trout line with a shark. In- 
surance itself does not fail, but the 
amount or the kind carried is not de- 
signed to meet a disaster. And dis- 
asters occur with alarming frequency 
when the whole country comes under 
observation. 


Complete insurance naturally in- 
volves a careful study of a property 
or the business before recommenda- 
tions can be made. The elements 
of risk must be weighed carefully 
against the possibilities of loss. Cer- 
tain basic and elemental lines of in- 
surance are carried as a matter of 
course—fire insurance and _ liability 
insurance coming first. Other lines 
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If you needed a large awning as a protection from the sun, would you be satisfied 
with a small one just to sate money? 
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of insurance supplementing the lines 
already carried and of extreme valye 
as a protection must be considered, 


Consequences of Fires 


As a case in point the manufactur. 
ing plant carries fire insurance and, 
if the owner is reasonable, carries 
complete fire insurance. He believes 
in insurance to that extent at an 
rate. Admitting as he does that fire 
insurance is essential for the plant's 
protection he must also admit that 
insurance against the consequences 
of fire should be carried. In addj- 
tion to the actual property loss coy- 
ered by complete fire insurance, a fire 
would shut down his plant at least 
temporarily. His production would 
stop, ‘but many of his expenses would 
go on piling up—salaries of valuable 
employees, light, heat and power 
bills, interest on invested capital, to 
say nothing of the loss of profit. All 
these items would constitute an ag- 
gregate loss that is not covered by 
the ordinary fire insurance policy—a 
loss that would endanger his credit 
standing and, therefore, vitally in- 
terest credit executives. 

To protect himself completely 
against the dangers of fire a manu- 
facturer should carry use and occu- 
pancy insurance, or, as it is better 
termed because it pays the loss oc- 
casioned by fire interrupting the con- 
duct of the business, business inter- 
ruption insurance. In deciding upon 
the amount of the policy advisable, 
the counsel of a skilled insurance 
man should be secured. 

Another example is the case of 
the owner of a business block on 
Main Street who with replacement 
costs in mind, carries fire insurance 
on his property but overlooks the 
consequences of fire to him. A fire 
would cause his tenants to move. 
Months might elapse before he could 
restore the buildings to rentable con- 
dition and in the meantime his rent 
income would have stopped. There- 
fore, the rent income of his building 
should be insured against fire too, by 
a rent insurance policy. His prob 
lem, like that of the manufacturer, 
is not merely to have insurance but 
to apply the protection that insurance 
affords so completely and efficiently 
that he is really protected. A credit 
customer without income but with 
mounting expenses should interest a 
credit manager. 

Insurance companies are the first 
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to urge that insurance be used only 
where it is actually needed. They 
immediately discourage an applica- 
tion for insurance where it is obvi- 
gusly not needed. The agent would 
be the last to advise flood insurance 
where there is no flood hazard. Men 
come to him for advice because of 
his experience and ability to plan 
how not only to prevent losses and 
the wasting of premiums; he is too 
jealous of his reputation to recom- 
mend unnecessary insurance. 

Because of this attitude on the part 
of agents and companies it is very 
unusual for anyone to have a policy 
that is not needed for actual protec- 
tion; on the other hand every day we 
find some owners unprotected and 
unprepared. 

Insurance has been built up in this 
country to take care of every honest 
loss at the lowest rate possible with 
safety. No disaster can be conceived, 
even the destruction of a large part 
of a great city, that could shake the 
stability of modern insurance. Mod- 
em business, modern progress and 
modern efficiency have all been built 
up by specialization. If a company 
builds fireproof factory buildings, 
machinery is set up to turn out parts 
of a fireproof building with economy 
and speed. All the money available 
to the enterprise is used to increase 
production, to improve methods 
through scientific research or to get 
agreater distribution. Money lost by 
failure to insure represents a loss to 
the business or to the individual in 


' progress and stability. 


The sound use for insurance is to 
establish as soon as possible the cov- 
etages needed to protect every phase 
of the enterprise beyond reasonable 
doubt according to the advice and ex- 
perience of men who have been 
trained to judge such needs. When 
advice from well qualified sources has 
been given, credit managers and their 
customers should follow it just as 
the advice of a doctor should be fol- 
lowed until changes make other in- 
surance necessary or reductions in 
coverage necessary.. Insurance is an 
investment in protection. If the 
calamity never actually occurs, so 
much the better. But when it does 
Oeur, the more complete it is, the 
more sound it is, the more carefully 
it has been ordered; the better will 


it serve the needs of the situation. 
Credit has character, capacity, and 
capital as its component parts. In- 
surance may also be considered under 
the heading of three c’s. The capac- 
ity of the credit manager to get and 
to impart sound insurance advice and 
to adhere to a policy of careful pro- 
tection at all times mark him today 
as the executive with modern vision. 


Insurance “Capital” Helps 
American Progress 


NSURANCE funds invested in 
business use credit and protect 
credit. 

The average man looks upon in- 
surance as a means by which he safe- 
guards himself against the dangers 
of fire or other loss and provides for 
his family after his death. Some 
day the complete story of insurance 
will be made known to the American 
public and when that day comes part 
of the story will naturally deal with 
the protective features of insurance. 
But for every page that deals with 
the idea of indemnity there will be 
whole chapters that disclose the 
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13 
economic good of insurance to the 
Nation. 

When insurance first came into 
existence it was designed to protect 
lives, property or business against 
financial loss in case of accident. 
This first purpose of insurance has 
never been Jost sight of, but other 
services rendered by insurance com- 
panies in the present day are so far- 
reaching in their benefits that their 
general value almost overshadows the 
original purpose of insurance. 

For example, a life insurance com- 
pany insures the lives of its policy- 
holders, guaranteeing a livelihood for 
widows and orphans, educational op- 
portunities for children, and care in 
time of old age. In return premiums 
are received by the company which 
must be invested in ways that will 
safeguard the funds in every possi- 
ble way. No speculative investments 
are countenanced. Money may be 
invested in mortgages or bonds of 
enterprises that are recognized as 
stable. In many cases these funds 
make possible homes for people in 
moderate circumstances who other- 
wise could not afford to own their 
homes, Here insurance does one 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Insurance fosters and protects all economic life, and makes Credit possible. 
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F or the Sake of the Business 


Concern’s Credit Fortified by Life Insurance 


HE amount of life insurance 

i a foresighted family “pro- 

vider” carries is determined 
not entirely by the amount of his 
earnings, but upon the amount of 
protection his situation demands. 
Likewise a debtor merchant with a 
full sense of responsibility towards 
his business, and those more or less 
dependent on it—creditors, stock- 
holders, and heirs—carries life in- 
surance that will protect these de- 
pendents adequately. 

Life insurance carried for the pro- 
tection of creditors plays an impor- 
tant role in the credit standing of a 
company, and is as essential to the 
company as the capital itself. Cor- 
poration or co-partnership life insur- 
ance insures its equity. 

The success or failure of either a 
co-partnership or a close corporation 
often depends on the energy and 
judgment of one individual. Such 
a concern may prosper and become 
the standard bearer in its line; but 
in the event of the death of such an 
individual, the business suffers an ir- 
reparable loss. The propelling ini- 
tiative that is so important to the 
progress of a business is removed: 
the business ceases to operate profit- 
ably until the initiative can be re- 
placed. Ofttimes it cannot be re- 
placed at all, in which case a liquida- 
tion of the business must necessarily 
follow. As a going concern, its as- 
sets have a working value, but with 
liquidation there is considerable 
shrinkage. 


The realizable proceeds from the 
sale of liquidated assets are often 
much less than the book value of the 
same assets before the demise took 
piace. In such a forced liquidation, 
the shrinkage is passed on to the de- 
pendents and creditors of such a pro- 
prietorship. Death has left a wreck- 
age in its wake when insufficient or 
no life insurance is carried. The 
business suffers as well as the estate. 
There are no funds readily available 
to make up the loss until someone is 
found capable of taking the place of 
the deceased. 

Let me illustrate the effect of the 
absence of life insurance in a one- 


By William F. Egelhofer 





Million-Dollar Life 
Insurance 


HE many valid reasons 

for life insurance for the 
benefit of the business are dis- 
cussed in this article, written 
by the winner of the first 
prize in essay contest con- 
ducted by the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House 
and the “Credit Monthly.” 
Key men and women in the 
business, scientific and other 
fields have insured their lives 
for vast sums,—187 Ameri- 
cans, according to a survey 
by the Spectator Company of 
New York, have policies for 
$1,000,000 or more. Rodman 
Wanamaker, New York mer- 
chant, carries $7,500,000 on 
his life; Babe Ruth, Dr. Fred- 
erick G. Banting who dis- 
covered insulin as a cure for 
diabetes, Adolph Zukor, and 
William Fox are insured for 
$5,000,000. In the $2,000,000 
class are Clarence H. Mackay, 
head of the Postal Telegraph, 
John Barrymore, Gloria 
Swanson, etc. Pierre S. du 
Pont holds a life insurance 
policy for $4,000,000; Julius 
Rosenwald, one for $2,000,000. 


man organization: An_ individual 
after many years of struggle built 
up a business that was second to none 
in that line. The business developed 
to a point where the capital employed 
hovered around a million dollars, 
which was the result of cumulative 
earnings. The proprietor was in his 
fifty-fifth year and had a son, just 
twenty, who was regarded as the 
future heir of the business. The 
son was learning the business rapidly 
and everything pointed towards his 
future success as the head of his 
father’s enterprise. Although the 
business was a profitable one, yet 
it was of such a nature that consider- 
able stock had to be carried at all 
times, which necessitated heavy bank 
loans. The moral and financial rep- 
utation of the proprietor was first- 
class. Finally illness overtook the 
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young man's father and in a few days 
the son was the nominal heir to the 
business. The firm owed consider. 
able money to the banks and trade 
creditors, and the book value of the 
assets showed a marked and substan. 
tial equity. The banking interests 
held a meeting and decided that aj- 
though the son showed remarkable 
aptitude, yet he was a minor and 
that from the banking point of view 
he could not be considered as a safe 
credit risk. The members of the 
famiy, who had for years enjoyed 
a luxurious living, had built their 
hopes on the possibility of the young 
man at some time becoming the head 
of the business, but Fate decided 
otherwise. The committee appointed 
by the banking and trade creditors 
decided that the business should be 
liquidated. Because the nature of the 
business required a large stock to 
be carried, that was the first to suf- 
fer in the liquidation. When the 
liquidation was finally completed, the 
equity dwindled from close to a mil- 
lion dollars to just about $200,000. 
The business obviously could not be 
continued because it lacked first, the 
initiative and experience of an elder, 
and second, ready funds to reduce 
the banking indebtedness. A _busi- 
ness of thirty years’ development 
passed out of the picture. 

Many times a life insurance agent 
had suggested that a policy be cafe. 
ried to the extent of say $500,000 om 
the life of the proprietor, but was ale 
ways met with a rebuff and the shope 
worn retort that life insurance meant 
certain death. In this case its 
sence certainly did—death of 
business. If the advice of the 
had been followed, $500,000 
tional cash would have been ayailal 
to tide over the business until the: 
son became of age and under the = 
vice of the banks and other crete 
itors an organization could : 
been effected, the business continued) 
and a profitable future for the com 
pany made possible. 

Partnerships are often formed 
with the best intentioned plans, but 
when the death of a partner occurs, 


(Continued on page 43) 
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paign against arson. 
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The Credit Fraternity and the Fight Against Arson 
EADERS of this graphic description of the firebug’s methods may not be fully aware of the 
part that is being played by the National Association of Credit Men in the nation-wide cam- 


Answering an S. O. S. from the National Fire Protection Association, the N. A. C. M. is co- 
operating in twenty states to secure the passage of a model arson law drafted by the Fire 
Marshal’s Section of the N. F. P. A. 

Members, secretaries and key legislative men of the N. A. C. M. have helped valiantly in this 
fight. The model law has already been enacted into law in several states, and N. F. P. A. officials 
are on record to the effect that the N. A. C. M. has rendered “‘yeoman service” in the campaign. 

The Credit Protection Department of the N. A. C. M., in handling cases of fraudulent fail- 
ures, is constantly meeting with instances of arson. 


















URING the performance of 
D a musical comedy in New 

York City, not long ago, the 
whistle of a hurrying fire engine 
penetrated the walls of the theatre; 
immediately the wise-cracking star of 
the ‘piece exclaimed: “I don’t un- 
derstand that—my brother wasn’t to 
have his fire until tomorrow.” 

The- thoughtless audience laughed 
heartily, not realizing that they bear 
their share of every dishonest blaze 
set to garner insurance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the public generally has 
no idea how common in the larger 
cities of the country are gangs and 
so-called “arson trusts” organized for 




























A Western storekeeper prepared in this 


wise to fire his premises. Accidental dis- 
covery, however, thwarted his endeavor. 
It was not an expert job. 





The credit crook is often a fire-bug also. 








the sole purpose or collecting insur- 
ance on fraudulent claims growing 
out of what might be termed “made- 
to-order”’ fires. 

Each year about $560,000,000 of 
material wealth goes up in smoke, 
and estimates from authoritative 
sources place the total of dishonest 
fire claims at from $125,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 annually, according to 
business conditions. There have been 
periods of trade depression when 
fully half the fires in certain lines lo- 
cated in New York City have been 
“queer.” 

Augmented fire losses always fol- 
low unsatisfactory business condi- 
tions, which fact supplies a grim com- 
mentary upon the moral stamina of 
numerous business men of America. 
It has been found that the rise and 
fall of the fire curve, as represented 
by annual loss totals, closely parallel 
the chart of commercial failures. And 
this seems to indicate beyond a doubt 
that when conditions in various in- 
dustries make operations unprofit- 
able, the process of “selling out to 
the insurers” at once begins. As 
some one once put it with revealing 
irony, such fires are caused by “the 
friction of a high value policy against 
a slow moving stock af goods.” 

Changes in style and methods of 
doing business are creators of “mor- 
al hazard,” as underwriters term any 
development that makes a fire wel- 
come to an assured. Then, too, the 
extension of chain stores into new 
territory and increase in the lines 
they carry, often have a blighting 





Making a Business of Fire! 


How Dishonest Merchants Collect Fire Insurance 
By Thomas Mcllvaine, Jr. 


effect on the sales of old, established 
retailers, sometimes forcing them into 
bankruptcy, or—if they are not hon- 
est—causing them to revert to the 
torch as a means of escaping finan- 
cial disaster. 

New roads are also a factor in the 
fire loss situation because by means 
of them residents of small towns 
nowadays motor to larger places to 
do their shopping. Protracted labor 
troubles in a territory may likewise 
bring about augmented burning. 

In the popular conception of the 
character, the incendiary is always a 
low-browed creature of forbidding 


(Continued on page 31) 





Ina N. Y. office, this “plant” was found. 

The candle (perhaps because of a draft) 

had gone out before burning down to the 
excelsior soaked with kerosene. 
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A Basis for Credit 


A Credit Manager’s Views on Casualty Insurance 






HY will a business man pro- 
W tect his wealth, his life, or 

his business against one or 
two very apparent hazards, and at 
the same time make himself just as 
surely liable for the possible payment 
of large sums of money as he would 
be if he had endorsed a note? 

In many cases, the reason is that 
he does not know the comparatively 
low cost of securing complete protec- 
tion. Sometimes he does not know 
that he can insure himself against 
the particular risk. Very often he 
has not been sufficiently impressed 
with the urgent need for the proper 
form of casualty insurance. 

Certainly if every buyer who seeks 
credit knew that his casualty insur- 
ance would be carefully investigated 
and would have a direct bearing upon 
his credit limits, as well as upon the 
terms of sale accorded him, casualty 
insurance would receive the attention 
that it deserves. 

If an automobile is burned or 
stolen, the only loss to the owner is 
the value of the machine. If the 
same automobile causes an accident, 
—no maiter how careful the driver 
may be,—and kills or injures several 
people, each injury or death may re- 
quire a settlement from the owner of 
the car. 

Comparatively few owners of au- 
tomobiles can pay claims for dam- 
ages, ranging from $1,000 to 
$50,000, without sacrificing every- 
thing they own—even their homes. 
Court awards for injury or death in 
accidents are constantly growing 
larger. Suits for $50,000 are not 
unusual, and awards of much larger 
amounts have been given in more 
than. one case. Even the legal ex- 
pense of defending a suit is more 
than most of us would care to pay 
out of our own pockets. 

Every day, owners of business es- 
tablishments are learning by costly 
experience that a personal car, busi- 
ness car, or truck, may cause an ex- 
pensive lawsuit and possibly the pay- 
ment of excessive damages as: well. 
A used car worth only $100 upon 
which very little fire and theft insur- 


By E. G. Olney 


Crane Co., Spokane 





The .Credit Manager’s 
Responsibility 


HE responsibility toward 

the insurance carried by 
the customer is stressed by a 
Credit Manager in this article 
on Casualty Insurance as a 
Basis for Credit, winner. of 
the third cash prize in the 
contest conducted by the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing 
House and the CREDIT 
MONTHLY. 

By virtue of his position, 
the Credit Manager’s advice 
on insurance is more readily 
heeded by the customer than 
the arguments advanced by 
the insurance salesman. The 
necessity of educating the 
merchant debtor to look upon 
the insurance agent as an ad- 
visor is brought out in this 
article. 





ance can be secured, may easily cause 
an accident that will involve the own- 
er in a suit for several thousand dol- 
lars. The cost of liability insurance 
is so low that it seems unbelievable 
that it is not carried by the owner 
of every car or truck. 


No Matter Who Owns the 


Car 


In granting credit to anyone who 
owns a car or truck, this fact must 
never be overlooked: The owner of 
every car is accountable for the op- 
eration of the car, whether it is driv- 
en by the owner or by someone else. 
The wise car owner protects his 
credit by allowing a small premium 
to forestall any chance of a loss that 
might easily mean ruin. 

The merchant is quite likely to in- 
sure his $500 stock of merchandise 
against fire; but what if a customer 
or pedestrian falls on the walk in 
front of his store, and is seriously or 
even fatally injured? The owner in 
most cases, has no insurance to pro- 
tect him. The responsibility of every 
corporation, firm or individual, for 
the safety of persons in or about his 
premises, is well recognized by law. 








Millions of dollars are paid anny 
ally by property owners, in settlement 
of suits arising from such everyday 
accidents as people tripping over car- 
pets, falling downstairs, being struck 
by falling objects, slipping on ice or 
even slipping on a good old-fashioned 
banana peel thoughtlessly dropped on 
the sidewalk. 

A good example of a large award 
for an accident caused by a small 
thing, is the case in which.a_pedes- 
trian slipped on a banana peel in 
front of a store, broke his arm and 
fractured his skull. The injured 
man was awarded $5,000 by the 
Court.. This is likely to happen to 
any merchant. If Credit Managers 
have any customer who would be 
financially embarrassed by paying 
out $5,000 for an injury, let them 
see that the customer is properly 
insured against public liability. 

Where State industrial insurance 
or some form of workmen’s compen- 
sation is available, employees in haz- 
ardous positions are usually insured. 
If, however, a clerk, stenographer, 
or any employee in a non-hazardous 
position is injured, all too frequently 
the employer has no insurance to 
cover such an accident and must 
pay the cost of suit as well as what- 
ever damages may be awarded to 
the injured employee. A sympathetic 
jury often overlooks the fact that 
the employee himself may have been 
careless. 

In the United States, some person 
is accidentally killed every six min- 
utes. Sickness and accidents disable 
no less than 30,000,000 people each 
year. in the United States , alone. 
What would be the effect on the busi- 
ness and credit of a merchant debt- 
or, if the owner were unable to at- 
tend to his duties for a long period? 
Accident, health, disability, income 
and similar forms of casualty? insut+ 
ance are vital to any “one-mafi’” busit 
ness. This fact is cleat to 
credit manager. } 


In an agricultural community, am- 
ple hail insurance may protect the 
accounts of local merchants and save 


(Continued on page 51) 
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My Adventure 


HE lure of adventure comes to 

most men. Sometimes it is 
felt with a great urge in the early 
days and for some it doesn't come 
until middle life has passed. I don’t 
know what happened in the first four 
years of my nursery life which Dr. 
Adler claims is the shaper of indi- 
vidual attributes and destinies, but I 
have always sailed close to shore. 
Had I lived in the Fifteenth Century 
I should not have journeyed beyond 
the sight of land. Taking a head- 
long leap into the hazardous un- 
known never interested me; and so 
before my fourteenth year had 
passed, I wanted to feel the certain 
jingle of dollars in my own pocket. 
With this urge my business career 
began. The fear that governed this 
impulse was in constant turmoil with 
a dreamy disposition; and the fight 
they kept up pulled me hither and 
yon, but still I could never get be- 
yond the sight of land. With this 
watchfulness for safety, the dreamy 
nature was constantly poking its fin- 
ger at me in shame, and to please both 
one and the other of these contestants 
for control kept me busy and my 
mind often in a whirl. 


My first position was obtained for 
me by my mother and through a 
period of four decades and seven 
years I have kept my weather eye 
on the shore line although I gave 
myself up oftentimes to dreamy con- 
templations. The shore line dispo- 
sition kept my eyes fixed on the job 
inhand. I was never thinking of the 
unknown. I was never looking out 
for the bigger job. I always wanted 
to make my own job big—and it was 
marvelous what can be done with a 
seemingly unimportant position 
when there is an ambition to make 
it an important one. The fact that 
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[ have never been off the payroll 
in forty-seven years shows clearly 
that I was constantly keeping the 
shore line in view. Of this period, 
thirty-three years was spent in two 
positions. I never felt when step- 
ping from position to position that I 
had left the old one in decrepit shape 
or was going with other than sincere 
regrets of those round about. 

Now, after passing middle life, I 
am embarking on my real adventure. 
The shore-lines are receding. I am 
drifting into the great unknown, but 
with the confidence that I hope will 
be no less justified than the vision 
that led Columbus in his great des- 
tiny to an pnknown continent. If at 
the end of my days when the road 
ends I shall have anything in which 
to glory, it will be the inspiring urge 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men which led me to realize that 
holding too closely to the shore might 
defeat what every man ought to en- 
joy—the thrill of a great adventure. 

I am laying down the Executive 


Manager’s position conscious that the 
past decade and a half have marked 
much progress for the Association, 
and that it has become one of the 
vital organisms of American busi- 
ness. 

There is a thrill and a sincere joy 
in realizing a host of’ friends who 
have clustered about me and whose 
assistance could ever be sought. My 
adventure in a new country, if suc- 
cessful, will bring even greater credit 
to the Association because it will be 
nothing more or less than teaching 
men to respect with all their might 
credit as the foundation of the great 
commerce of our Nation. I want 
to see this respect grow on every 
hand and, among those who under- 
take to direet credit work, the real- 
ization of its professional character 
and of the fact that it is no more 
dangerous to put an engine in the 
hands of a child than this pulsating 
dynamo of business in the hands of 
the inexpert. 

The whole country will be the 
arena of my great adventure. I shall 
be out of sight of shore. I shall 
contend with new and perhaps with 
dangerous currents. I shall find my 
nursery training put to considerable 
stress, but my latter milestones must 
mark the progress of my prime and 
[ shall hope not to shrink in the face 
of heavy winds and difficult obstacles. 
You, dear reader, have been instru- 
mental in sending me on this adven- 
ture of my life. I thank you for it. 
I shall aim to redeem your confidence. 
I shall hope for great success for 
the adventure so that the basic func- 
tion of business, Credit, may be bet- 
ter understood in all of its elements, 
with practical economies that will 
give to this dynamo the proper lu- 
bricant and keep its movements in 
rhythmic precision. 

Though I am leaving office, we 





are not separated by any means. I 
shall send you news of my adven- 
ture from time to time and I know 
your heart and good will are with me 
as I pull off from shore and enter 
upon the great unknown. 


Another Word On An Old 
But Important Subject 


HE mental machinery of some 
buyers is difficult to interpret 
when they feel at liberty to make new 
terms suitable to themselves, after 
having bought and received merchan- 
dise on mutually agreed to terms. 
I must admit a real amazement when 
a buyer, after having received mer- 
chandise on definitely agreed to 
terms, sends a check deducting dis- 
count some time after the discount 
period has expired, and, upon being 
pressed for the correct settlement of 
the invoice, offers as an explanation 
of his liberty that during certain 
months of the year collections are 
slow and that all of the houses he 
deals with realize this and so are 
not overcritical when checks with dis- 
counts deducted came in a little late. 
The confusion of Babel would not 
be a circumstance to the confusion 
in business, if buyers after receiving 
goods on the stated and agreed to 
terms should have the liberty of re- 
making the terms in conformity with 
their convenience and defying their 
creditors to make them do the hon- 
est thing. 

Just as a little scratch may, if un- 
attended to, lead to a poisoning of 
the blood, so little scratches into the 
good faith of credit transactions may, 
if neglected, lead to pathological 
conditions that would play havoc with 
our carefully built up business struc- 
ture. 

There is no place for dilly-dallying 
with words in situations where buyers 
make terms to suit their own con- 
venience after having promised to 
observe other terms. It isn’t honest, 
and no excuse whatsoever or alibi of 
any kind can make it honest. If I 
take something that doesn’t belong 
to me, by deducting discount beyond 
the time in which the discount was 
to be deducted according to agreed 
to terms, I am doing something that 
is just as bad as if I took merchan- 
dise from the shipment and claimed 
it to be short. In either instance, I 
have taken something that doesn’t 
belong to me. 


Although fighting for good faith 
in the treatment of credit contracts 
so far as they relate to discount ob- 
servance may look to some like tilting 
at windmills, yet degrees of unfair- 
ness or dishonesty in the credit rela- 
tion are difficult to mark out, and if 
we close our eyes to the little things, 
you may be sure that bigger things 
will sooner or later go by the board. 


Against the taking of unearned 
discounts there should be a constant 
resistance, even though it may be dif- 
ficult or embarrassing in the serious 
press of modern competition. But 
one concern insisting upon the right 
treatment of sales terms builds re- 
spect for all the rest of us, and in the 
long run will prove one of the best 
business builders for ourselves and 
for others. 


Happily Today There is 
Religion in Business 


T isn’t within the ordinary pow- 

ers of the human mind to discern 
and interpret sudden changes in our 
social and business economies. Old 
ideas and old thoughts linger for a 
long time when new ideas and new 
thoughts are in vogue. Four decades 
ago, such a thought as religion in 
business would have been scoffed at 
when the leaders of some of our 
great industries were fighting with 
savage strength and had no respect 
for the Golden Rule or the brother- 
hood of man. One must admire the 
fighting capacity of these industrial 
pioneers and it is worth noting how 
strange it was that their fighting ca- 
pacity made no greater headway for 
industry and we had to wend our way 
through muck and mire for a decade 
or more until brute strength gave 
way to spiritual principles and it be- 
gan to be realized that men working 
together could make better headway 
and more returns for themselves than 
could the very strongest of them 
when working alone. 


Too many of us regard religion 
as something relating entirely to the 
individual, something to be worn like 
Sunday clothes but once a week. 
This type of thought cannot under- 
stand any congeniality at all between 
religion and business. It cannot see 
apparently that business as a human 
institution reflects human motives as 
well as human ability, and that hu- 
man motives when conscientiously 
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controlled and spiritually directed 
tend to greater satisfaction ang 
greater success than human ability 
alone. 

Put your finger on 1903 and mask 
it as the year when a new th 
came to business, and when, whether 
unconsciously or consciously, meg 
began to recognize that brute strength 
and fighting capacity was not neagly 
as useful an ally as strong motivat- 
ing principles where men were will 
ing to give and to receive, to oo 
operate and move under systematic 
control. The year 1903 marks the 
real beginning of our industrial prog. 
perity and financial progress. We 
had been laying in the foundation of 
many decades. We had to struggle 
like giants in the earth, but in 1993 
the superstructure was begun and 
business moved toward its ‘manifest 
destiny.” Ability did not count for 
as much in this upward movement as 
a real religion that dominated the 
business relations. 

Charles Dickens remarked upon 
the complacency with which, in the 
Forties, we regarded sharp practices 
in business; and until the dawning 
of the new day sharp practices 
were winked at and shrewdness often 
applauded with sincere admiration, 
But we learned that such things did 
not give either big or conspicuous 
success. There need be no aston 
ishment at the transformation that 
has come to business and the fact that 
an important organization like the 
National Association of Credit Men 
can speak freely of spiritual power 
in business. The country is indebted 
to the valiant men who pledged the 
need of good faith and a high sense 
of honor in credit transactions, for 
upon these principles there rests a 
much larger share of America’s pros- 
perity than could be claimed by her 


genius or industrial abilities, great as 
these are. 


Let no surprise be felt in any circle 
that this great change has come. I 
am offering these remarks after 
having discovered in one of our cuf- 
rent and well-established magazines 
an article on Religion in Business im 
which the writer refers to a Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men where. this thought was 
stoutly emphasized. If we love our 
country and our country’s business, 
we must love and be very loyal to the 
religion of good faith and high honor 
that has made the country great. 
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Cheap Protection of Rents 


Most Business Men Unfamiliar With Rent Insurance 


insurance has an _ important 

credit bearing, little is known 
about it in the business world, Even 
bankers and credit managers are as 
a rule unfamiliar with it. 

A young cub agent located in a 
large city in a building which housed 
only insurance agents» heard about 
rents insurance and approached the 
proprietor of the building. Bear in 
mind that hundreds of insurance 
salesmen were this man’s tenants. 
When asked if he carried such pro- 
tection, the proprietor inquired, 
‘What is rents insurance?” 


I spite of the fact that rents 


Rents insurance is insurance which 
pays the rental income or rental value 
of a building during the time after 
a fire, when the building is being 
put into tenantable shape. In other 
words, it insures loss of rents by 
fire and can also be obtained against 
loss of rents due to windstorm, ex- 
plosion, or water damage. 


It does not insure loss of rents due 
to non-payment or anything of that 
sort. 


In fact there are two divisions to 
this form of insurance. (a) One is 
known as rents insurance for own- 
ers. of mercantile buildings and 
apartment houses: who wish to in- 
sure their income from loss by fire 
or the other hazards mentioned. (b) 
The other is known as “rental value” 
and is for the man who owns and oc- 
cupies his own building, such as a 
dwelling house owner. He may have 
a single house which he owns and is 
not renting, but if it burns up he 
would have to pay rental elsewhere 
and also continue to pay taxes and 
interest; and he can obtain a policy 
for whatever the rental value of his 
house is and in the event of its being 
burned up he would collect this rent- 
al value, during the time it was un- 
tenantable. 

In fact any property with a legiti- 
mate rental income which might be 
interrupted by fire, or tornado, earth- 
quake and the like is eligible for 
rents insurance. A sign on top of a 
building for which the owner receives 
rents can be so insured providing a 
company can be found which will ac- 


By H. T. Collins 


C. M., Please Note 


A DESCRIPTION of the 
protection afforded by 
rents insurance is furnished 
by this article. It is pointed 
out that this is a little-known 
form of insurance which 


should be brought more gen- 
erally to the attention of the 
business man, and especially 


of the Credit Manager. The 
rates on this type of insur- 
ance are low; the policy is in 
the form of an endorsement 
on the fire insurance policy. 





cept the risk. The rental income 
of docks and piers can be insured. 
The rental income of college dor- 
mitories, and even church pew rents 
have been so protected: 


Not Expensive 


And the strangest part of this 
form of insurance is that it is prob- 
ably the cheapest kind of insurance 
offered. It is written only by fire 
insurance companies. As the rates 
and the forms under which the pol- 
icy is written vary the country over, 
no one rate can be quoted. In the 
East and Middle West the cost aver- 
ages around 50 per cent. of the fire 
insurance rate on the building, al- 
though there are several different 
forms and the charges fluctuate up 
and down according to which form 
of protection is selected. On the 
Pacific Coast the rents are much 
higher and rents insurance is little 
known in that territory. 

In one sense there really is no 
such thing as a rents policy. No spe- 
cial policies are printed, but the 
straight or ordinary fire insurance 
policy is endorsed to cover rents in- 
surance. It is a form of protection 
which “picks up where the fire insur- 
ance policy leaves off,” and is added 
by a rider to regulation fire insurance 
policies. 

Some of the bigger mortgage bond 
houses now make it known in their 
circulars that their properties are 
protected with rents insurance so that 


investors will not be subject to loss 
if the property suffers a fire. Any 
credit manager interested in the 
finances of a commercial building 
owner or of an apartment house pro- 
prietor should look into the matter of 
rents insurance protection. 

Rents insurance in order to fit the 
needs properly is written in many 
different ways. The forms used vary 
somewhat according to the location 
of the risk. One set of forms is used 
in the East and a slightly different 
set applied in the middle West, and 
then again another type of form uti- 
lized on the Paoific Coast. Funda- 
mentally, however, these forms pro- 
vide the same protection. 


For instance, one way in which 
this is written is on the “rented or 
vacant” form. A rents insurance 
policy is issued to a property owner 
covering the loss of rents by fire 
which would result “whether or not 
any of the property was rented at 
the time of the fire.” 

Some choose to so insure their 
rents on the reasoning that at the 
time of a fire even though an. apart- 
ment or an office may be vacant and 
not producing rent, they would have 
had the opportunity nevertheless of 
so renting this portion, a‘ privilege of 
which they would be deprived during 
the time the property “was not there” 
having been destroyed, as well as 
during the course of reconstructing 
it or putting it back into tenantable 
shape. 

Because of a slightly lower rate 
generally permitted, some property 
owners are content to insure only the 
actually rented portions of their 
building under such a policy apd in 
such a case if a fire occurred they 
would collect only for the ‘rented 
portions and not the vacant. 


Time to Re-build 


Then these two methods of insur- 
ing rents are again subject to af- 
other choice—of writing the insur- 
ance to protect the owner for “a spe- 
cific time to re-build,” or on an at- 
nual rental basis. For example, the 
owner of the building to whonr the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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READ YOUR POLICIES 
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have not read—yet—have you read 
your insurance policies? Possibly not, for 
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The Duke Got Disgusted 
(Continued from page 9) 


said, smiling. 

“Yeah?” Jim smiled his reply and 
went out. 

* * * 

The newspapers said the police 
were baffled, when the story of the 
X. Y. Z. burglary was printed. They 
said that the eighty thousand dollars 
worth of material taken from the 
strong room had been spirited away 
by a gang of clever loft burglars 
who had pulled several similar raids. 


When the police reached the store 
they found all locks intact, no sign of 
jimmied windows or doors, and all 
evidence of the burglary obliterated 
save for the hole in the ceiling. The 
thieves’ method of egress from the 
building was a mystery. 

Hinestein and Rosteranz, both hard 
hit by the severe loss, had little to 
say. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against them on 
the day of the burglary, and several 
of the largest creditors paid them a 
call. The partners’ pathetic stories 
of their misfortune, somehow, failed 
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te ring true, and aroused suspicion, 

The creditors formed a committe, 
and took the case to the National Ag. 
sociation of Credit Men. Two repre 
sentatives of the Association’s Credit 
Protection Department immediately 
went to work. 

They found first that the Duke's 
workmanship, while well executed, 
lacked finish. In other words, the 
hole he had drilled in the ceiling was 
too small. It was impossible to put 
the camel through the eye of the 
needle. The goods taken were much 
too bulky to permit their passage 
through the aperture in the top of the 
vault. 

Another piece of evidence that 
went strongly against the X. Y, Z, 
partners was the information, from 
reliable persons, that on the night be 
fore the robbery only a small quan- 
tity of material was in the store. 

The investigators were convinced 
that the merchandise had not been 
stolen. The next step was tracing it, 

It was found that the principal 
customers of the X. Y. Z. outfit had 
been bankrupt concerns to whom tre- 
mendous quantities of merchandise 
had been sold, according to the X, 
Y. Z. books. 

Chemical tests on the books and 
enlarged photographs of the pages 
told a different story: a story of 
erasures and changes, of the names 
of insolvent firms substituted for 
other concerns. It was revealed that 
the $80,000 worth of material had 
been entered as sold to non-existant 
houses. 

The partners were sentenced to 
prison for a year; and as Rosteranz 
said to Hinestein, “Who wouldn’t-— 
for $40,000?” 

Rosteranz will be coming out soon, 
with his partner. They’re both feel- 
ing good, looking forward with pleas- 
ure to the day of their release. 

Hinestein likes to josh with Sam 
Accuda, his cell mate. Sam held up 
a cigar store in Harlem; got $4.55 
in cash and five years in prison. 
Hinestein held up twenty big busi- 
ness houses and robbed them of his 
half of $80,000. He got a year. 

It’s just as the Duke says, “You 
gotta hit high to get along in this 
world.” 


Warning 

An unauthorized individual is going around the 
country and representing himself as Mr. 
Manager of the General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
Harrisburg Branch. He has in his possession 
some of Mr. Long’s old business cards of the 
Thos. Cusack Co. It appears that recently im 
Philadelphia he reserved a number of rooms m 
a Hotel for a business meeting in the near future, 


and on the strength of this the hotel cashed a 
personal check for him. 
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Addresses Wanted 


AIRO. ARTHUR, painter & decorator, formerly 
3700. Trumbull ‘Ave., Detroit, Mich. s 
NS, GEO. H., haberdashery dealer, No. 
Tonawanda. N, Y. (wife Lucinda, probably in 
d, O.) 
oa" SAMUEL, formerly 11 Boulevard, 
ie, Pa. 
Seo M, LEO, formerly 212 North Ashland 
, Chicago, Ill. 
ANSON (EDW.) & KEELER (F. R.) trad- 
as Steel Parts Co., formerly 3913 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland, oO. 
POLITAN MERCHANDISING & ADV. 

7 West 22nd Street, New York City. 

1, J. operated Excello Beauty Shoppe, 412 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ET & GARENSTEIN, formerly operated 
store at: 137 Amsterdam Ave., 575 Tenth Ave., 
917 Bowery & 405 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

GRATH, GEORGE » 9508 Vanderpool Ave., 


icago, Ill. 
GREENHOUSE, S. I1., 3101 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 3 
URGER, F. C., prop. Good Housekeeping 
, 173 Jackson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
THETTE, formerly at 300 W. 56th Street, 
New York City. 
, S. T. (MRS.) OR M. C. (MRS.) 
formerly 428 Day Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
JAFFEE, FRANK, formerly St. Anthony Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas. — . , 
E. HH, _reslogeeing engineer, 2006 
Broadway, San Diego, Cal. 
KALBERG, VICTOR, formerly employed by G. 
H. Nelson Paint Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


LERNER, JACOB J., The Cheese Store, 172 


Lafayette Street, Schenectady, N. Y. ; 
LYONS, JAMES J., formerly located at 4511 
Wilcox Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
McCARTNEY, PAUL J., formerly at 4724 North 
Western Ave., Chicago, Ill ‘ 

, ANTHONY, formerly in merchant 
tailoring business, 1674 Broadway, New York 
ity. 

MORENCY, E. C., 12509 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. (retail shoe business.) 

, E., H. E. NOLAN & CO., 743 17th 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

PERRY, V. B., Holly Ridge, N. C., formerly of 
Wilmington, N. C. : 
ROSE, C. C., formerly at 404 South Clinton Street 


Chi , Ill. : 
RALPH Pa S., Spring Stool Mfg. Co., Sullivan, 


Mo. 

SEGLIN, BENJAMIN, formerly conducting 
Roosevelt Furniture Co., 3858 West Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, III. - 

SHAEFFER, M. C., Trading as Shaeffer Jly. 
Store, Bloomington, Ind. f : 

SMITH, F. J., Prop. Commercial Roofing & 
pupply Co., 534 est Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

STEINDLER, B., Model Drug Store, 456 Lenox 
Avenue, New York City. 

SUMMEROUR, J. N., mente of Winder, 

TWOMBLY, W. O., formerly of 2970 Sheridan 


Road, Chicago, Ill. 
VAN BROCKLIN, DEWITT, trading as Van 


Motor Sales & Repair, formerly at Chester 
Ave. & E. 13th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee, W., St. Joseph and Cadillac, 


WEINSTEIN, SEYMOUR, formerly in retail 
nee at 650 E. 165th Street, New York, 


WINE, R. H., formerly 449 Jackson Avenue, 
River Forest, 


ZELENKO, ALEXANDER, formerly of 2290 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Preparing a Balance Sheet 
for Credit Purposes 


rt HE trend of a business to- 

day is.more important for 
purposes of credit than its position 
at any given past date. Knowledge 
about the management of a business 
is extremely important. The oper- 
ating statement tells the story of the 
trend of the business and of its man- 
agement. Not a great deal of infor- 
mation is needed—the net sales to 
customers, the cost of goods sold, the 
expense of doing business, and the 
items of income or expense not con- 
nected with the ordinary operations 
of the business. An operating state- 
ment makes it possible to compare 





businesses and to answer questions 
raised by the comparison of balance 
sheets. With these it is possible to 
analyze the figures.” 

These views were expressed re- 
cently by Geo. D. Bailey, partner of 
Ernst & Ernst, accountants, in a 
paper read before the Credit Group 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing at its annual convention in De- 
troit. 

Mr. Bailey declared that in his 
opinion no balance sheet is particu- 
larly valuable for credit purposes un- 
less it may be carefully compared 
with the balance sheet of a previous 
year or several previous years. 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


HE COMPLETE, verbatim re- 

port of the 32nd Annual 
Convention, including all address- 
es, discussions, debates, etc., and 
all the Committee Reports are in- 
cluded in the Proceedings of the 
1927 N. A. C. M. Convention, 
is now available at $1.00 per 
copy by the National Association 
of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, 
New York.—Adv. 
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owned and it is operated by a management spurred 


to constant improvement by the largest industrial research 


provements in service. 





organization in the country. 
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quirements. @ A management recognized as far-sighted and 
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integral part of the growth of the country. @ A research and 
engineering staff that insures unceasing developments and im- 


A. T. & T. stock can be bought in the open market to secure 
a good return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.’’ 
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Leases—A Credit Factor 


How They May Be Safeguarded 


HE margin of profit of a re- 

I tailer, a restaurant owner, a 

beauty “shoppe” —yes, an en- 

tire printing plant, a caterer, and for 

that matter the whole earnings or in- 

come of an estate may be the result 

of a long term favorable lease, or the 
profitable subleasing of properties. 


A banker exclaimed one day, “Oh 
—the Smithton’s store. We exiend 
them liberal credit. Why, they have 
a twenty-five year lease which alone 
could be sold for a handsome bonus. 
If they were to locate again today 
in the same place they would have to 
pay three times as much rent.” 

Surely a major point for the con- 
sideration of the banker, the credit 
manager heavily involved in floating 
retailers or in wholesalers, and for 
real estate men, property owners, 
lessees and business men in general 
is, “What happens if the lease ts 
cancelled by a fire?” 

It is possible to insure leasehold 
interest against financial loss which 
would occur in the event a lease is 
cancelled by fire and the tenant has 
to go elsewhere and assume higher 
rentals. Such insurance is known as 
Leasehold Value Indemnity and is 
entirely different from Rents Insur- 
ance, or Profits Insurance, or Use 
and Occupancy, which are three sepa- 
rate and distinctly different insurance 
contracts. A Leasehold policy in- 
sures a lessee against loss of his 
leasehold interest or profit through 
cancellation of his lease by fire. Evi- 
dence of such insurance may in many 
instances strengthen credit consider- 
ation. 

Leasehold Value, for insurance 
and credit purposes, is defined as the 
“increased rental value of premises 
to a lessee im excess of the rental paid 
by him under his lease.” ‘Leasehold 
insurance, you see, is not insurance 
which protects against loss of the 
gross rent paid by a lessee under 
lease, but is insurance which indem- 
nifies for the loss of the excess value 
of the rent over and above what is 
actually being paid in rent under the 
lease. 

Let us take a specific example of a 
retail merchant with a long lease: 
Presume that you have leased a cor- 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 


ner store for retail purposes, a very 
desirable location, at an annual rental 
of say $8,500. You enter into a ten 
year lease which commences say the 
first of July, 1925, and expires on 
July 1, 1935. Before you moved in 
and opened up you may have thought 
it helpful to your business to invest 
a certain amount of money for in- 
terior improvements and betterments 
such as putting in a tile floor, adding 
special lighting fixtures, possibly do- 
ing over the ceiling or remodeling the 
display windows. Your bank loans 
you in knowledge of the desirable 
lease and the contractors extend 
credit to you. All of these “better- 
ments and improvements” revert to 
the owner of the building at the ter- 
mination of your lease. These im- 
provements alone then would auto- 
matically increase the rental value of 
the premises to some extent and con- 
sequently the leasehold value to you. 


Values Increased 


Entirely aside from this, the prop- 
erty values surrounding your leased 
store may have in five years increased 
to an extent that if the owners of 
the building in which you are located 
were to:have the opportunity of leas- 
ing your store again they could pos- 
sibly demand $15,000.a year rent in- 
stead of the $8,500 a year rent which 
you have contracted for because of 
a long term lease. Some changes in- 
crease values. A new bridge joining 
two cities together caused property 
values near the new bridge to climb 
rapidly. The removal of a gas com- 
pany to the outskirts of a city 
changed central property values for 
the better. So it goes. A _ well 
chosen and fortunate lease can rep- 
resent a good profit. 


If a reliable appraiser or real es- 
tate dealer can convince an experi- 
enced fire insurance company that 
your store premises could be rented 
for $15,000 a year instead of the 
$8,500 which you are paying, there 
would be a “leasehold interest” of 
$6,500 each year. In other words, 
as: one favorably located under a 
rental of $8,500 a year because of a 
long term lease, you are really en- 
joying a profit of $6,500 each year 
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in your rental overhead compared 
with the rental overhead anyone else 
would have to assume if he started jp 
business at the same location. Fyp. 
thermore you will enjoy this lease 
hold value or profit for the rest of 
the term of your lease unless some- 
thing happens to terminate the lease, 
That something is “fire.” A fire can 
give your landlord the chance to can- 
cel. Such a cancellation can gravely 
affect your credit. 
This form of insurance is seldom 
solicited or encouraged by the iriSur- 
ance companies, yet it is one that 
the credit executive should be “famil- 
iar with because he may, by insist- 
ing upon such a policy, change a poor 
credit risk into a good one. Spo 
much depends upon the lease itself 
and the conditions surrounding the 
property. The so-called ‘“‘moral haz- 
ard” is so important you do not find 
the insurance companies actively 
going after the business. They will, 
however, consider insuring the loss 
of leasehold interest by fire if the 
matter is referred to them with full 
particulars. Leasehold insurance is 
one of the neglected lines of fire in- 
surance which the average insurance 
man himself seldom fully under- 
stands. Yet nearly every insurance 
company has a specialist at call some- 
where who knows the policy and the 
proper leasehold requirements. 


The first thing he will ask for is 
a copy of the building lease. In every 
lease there is a fire clause. Some 
leases are very loosely drawn in this 
respect and permit the building 
owner to cancel the lease in the event 
of a fire. This is a very dangerous 
lease condition and would not be in- 
sured by any-reliable insurance*cont- 
pany because if there were a favor- 
able lease and the landlord developed 
a greedy spirit and desired to benefit 
with a higher rent under a new lease, 
he could take advantage.of a small 
and almost harmless fire which 
would be sufficient opportunity for 
him to cancel the lease. 


The leases which are looked upon 
favorably by insurance companies 
are those which include a fire clause 
requiring that 50 per cent. of the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“For once 1 was glad to see a woman cry.” 


Reasoning With the Mrs. 


A Credit Manager Saves a One-Man-and-Wife Business 


Te is the story of the owner 
of a little dry goods store lo- 
cated within the. Metropoli- 
I will 
sink his identity under the name of 


Bill Brown, so that no. sharp-eyed 
credit manager can point his finger 


tan District of New York. 


at anyone in particular and say 
“That’s the bird!” Of course, every 
credit manager has. his own private 
roster of Bill Browns and he may 
be able to save some of them from 
the wreckage just as this. particular 
Bill was saved—but 1 anticipate! 

I got acquainted with Brown very 
early in his business career. Soon 
after he opened a small one-man-and- 
wife dry-goods store our salesman 
brought in’a small order from him. 
Investigation showed that the ven- 
ture was sound and entitled to a small 
line.of credit. Brown and, his Mrs. 
had an instinct for buying the better 
kind of merchandise in ’a neighbor- 
hood which had practically nothing 
but cheap stores. It turned out that 
there were plenty of women in that 
section who were glad to stop in 
Brown's instead of riding to the big 
department stores. 

Brown and his wife were pleasant 
sort of people. They stayed close 


By S. K. Atz 


to the business and got along fairly 
well for such a small enterprise. But 
they had started with sufficient cap- 
ital and did enough business so as 
to be able to meet their bills 
promptly when due. This was six 
years ago. The little dry-goods busi- 
ness gained in volume month’ after 
month. With the growth of the 
business, there was a heavier in- 
ventory. But this did not handicap 
payments as gross and stock kept 
pace with each other. The heavier 
stock, however, in the small store 
the business occupied, grew hard for 
Brown to haridle and still harder 
to properly display, and at same time 
to wait on the trade satisfactorily. 

It became evident that Brown re- 
quired a larger store. He watched 
and an opportunity came—only two 
blocks away and just what he wanted. 
Brown moyed. He now had triple 
the’ space, double the rent and still 
more stock: The business was larger 
and required more of Brown’s time 
going into the market and buying. 
Mrs. Brown had a growing family 
to look after as well as the store. So 
a clerk was hired, which meant more 
experise. Another clerk also had to 
be hired to help out on Saturday and 


during extra busy periods. Brown 
became a little slow on bills—twenty 
to thirty days. Nothing serious, the 
enterprise was still sound and showed 
reasonably normal growth. 


Then of a sudden, two years ago, 
Brown began to go two and three 
months slow> I called in the sales- 
man for that territory, and asked 
What was the matter with Brown. 
He couldn’t explain it at all. Every- 
thing seemed to be all right as far 
as he could see. We talked it over 
and then I asked him if Brown had 


,a Car. 


“Oh yes!” exclaimed the salesman 
suddenly, “I am quite sure he has. 
I think I heard some talk about it.” 


After this talk with our salesman 
1. called on Brown and found out 
that he had, indeed, bought a car. 
I found him a very much distressed 
man. Although bills were piling up, 
much of Brown’s money was going 
into gasoline, car accessories, garage 
bills and monthly instalments on the 
automobile. Brown had paid ap- 
proximately $500 down on the car 
and another $200 was going out each 
rhonth for deferred payments and 


. (Continued “on page 33) 





The Most 
Priceless 
Ounce of 
Prevention 


The prevention 
of fire is the 
most striking of 
all instances of 
the value of pre- 
vention as 
compared with 
the cost of cure. 


Credit men have 
preached the need 
of thorough insur- 
ance protection to 
safeguard credits 
against impair- 
ment through fire. 


But better still is 
the need of con- 
stant AWARENESS 
of fire’s menace to 
the nation’s 
wealth. The fire 
that is PREVENTED 
will never strain 
credit relations. 


The WORLD 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


President | 


A Debtor with Temperament 
(Continued from page 8) 


deserved no consideration. There 
was also a childlike belief in the ef- 
ficacy of throwing a debtor into 
prison. The Act to Abolish Im- 
prisonment for Debt was not passed 
until 1870. A tradesman, with a bill 
of long standing, heard that Sheri- 
dan had paid a large gambling debt. 
He immediately went to the play- 
wright with his bill, and demanded 
payment. When Sheridan refused, 
saying that he had no money, the 
tradesman reminded him that he had 
been able to pay a large gambling 
debt. 

“But that was a debt of honor!” 
Sheridan exclaimed. 

The quick-witted creditor immedi- 
ately tossed the bill into the fire. 

“Very well,” he said. “Now mine 
is a debt of honor.” 

This same attitude is shown in 
Sheridan’s plays, notably in the 
“School for Scandal.” Here is the 
advice on paying bills which a friend 
gives to Charles Surface, the hero 
of the play :-— 

“Don’t let that old blockhead per- 
suade you to squander any of that 
money on old musty debts, or any 
such nonsense; for tradesmen, 
Charles, are the most exorbitant fel- 
lows.” 

And Charles replies, “Very true, 
and paying them is only encourag- 
ing them.” 

The way many loans were probably 
negotiated at the time is illustrated 
by Charles Surface’s remarks to Mr. 
Premium (who is his uncle disguised 
as a money-lender.) 


Fifty Per Cent. Interest 


“Mr. Premium, the plain state of 
the matter is this: I am an extrava- 
gant young fellow who wants to bor- 
row money; you I take you to be a 
prudent old fellow who have got 
money to lend. I am_ blockhead 
enough to give fifty per cent. rather 
than not have it; and you, I presume, 
are rogue enough to take a hundred 
if you can get it. Now Sir, you see 
we are acquainted at once, and may 
proceed to business without further 
ceremony.” 

Sheridan’s greatest weakness in 
money matters was a desire to out- 
wit everybody with whom he trans- 
acted business, and to use strategy 
when simple, open methods would 
have sufficed. He apparently had no 
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real intention of defrauding or jp. 
juring anyone, but his habit of pro. 
crastination often gave his actions 
that appearance. All his debts were 
greatly augmented by accumulated jy. 
terest ; several items have been found 
among his accounts where the inter. 
est upon a small sum. had been aj. 
lowed to outgrow the principal. His 
genuine desire to be fair and gen. 
erous, however, is shown clearly jn 
the way he was careful to keep ac. 
count of and pay some debts which 
had run for years. At one time, 
while living at a country house, 
Sheridan contracted debts with the 
butchers, bakers and other tradesmen 
of the town, and when it was time to 
pay them, he had, as usual, spent 
the money for other things. Later 
he moved from this house, leaving a 
host of embittered creditors behind, 

However, he returned in two 
years, and summoned the creditors, 
who came quickly enough, but hardly 
expecting to be paid with anything 
more tangible than witticisms and 
promises. But Sheridan not only 
produced their accounts and paid 
each one the amount of his bill, but 
he added to this the compound in- 
terest plus something more for the 
loss of the mercantile use of the 
money. 

The general attitude of his friends 
toward Sheridan’s money difficulties 
is shown in a story about his new 
boots. Sheridan appeared one day 
wearing a new pair of boots, which 
attracted the attention of everyone. 

“Now, guess,” said he, “how I 
came by these boots?” 

Many guesses were hazarded, but 
none was correct. Sheridan had 
prepared a dramatic climax that 
brought down the house: 

“No,” he declared. “No, you've 
not hit it, nor ever will—I bought 
them and paid for them!” 


Can You Answer This? 


What is it that the Credit 
Manager cannot do with- 


outP 


The correct answer will 
be found on page 29. 
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Inundated Merchants 
(Continued from page 7) 


proverbial silver lining of the cloud: 
Many insect pests have been de- 
stroyed, particularly cattle tick. And 
the rich sedimentary deposits of the 
Mississippi will greatly enrich the 
already great fertility of these lands. 

What is needed is just that little 
glad hand that helps so much to tide 
over a hard situation. These people 
must be dealt with considerately and 
intelligently. Jf as Credit Managers 
we can properly grasp this situation 
and extend help where justified, ex- 


sible. 


c 
% 


daily. 


Stand Behind 
the 


CREDIT MANAGER 


HIS, a CREDIT INSURANCE Policy of the 
“London” Company does. 


It increases his value to those to whom he is respon- 


“London Service” removes the burden of handling 
slow and insolvent accounts from the Credit Man- 
ager, thus enabling him to devote his time to con- 
structive work or new problems that confront him 


A partnership composed of a Credit Manager and 
the Credit Insurance Company both working to the 
same end is ideal and eliminates most of the uncer- 
tainty as to losses from bad debts. 


LONDON 


GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Lrp. 
Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 


ercise patience, common ‘sense and 
good judgment, J am reasonably con- 
fident that very little credit loss will 
result in these flooded areas. 

We of the far South understand 
these conditions because floods and 
overflows have been an almost annual 
occurrence—never of course to the 
extent of this one. But the same 
sane credit policy that has brought 
results in less serious situations will 
do so now. 

In many instances no statements 
were sent out during the flood period. 
This should cause no anxiety. We 
must give these people a reasonable 
chance to recover. 


WAS WANA NII 


a 


L WADA DAS 
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Southern Arkansas and Noph 
Louisiana. Water entirely receded 
Little or no industrial losses. Alboy, 
two-thirds of area planted after 
water receded. Credit situation 
good. 

In south-east Arkansas, in and 
around Arkansas City, 20 to 30 per 
cent. tuverchandise saved. Water 
receded, but gap in levee not re 
paired. Practically no planting done, 
Little money available except through 
work in lumber mills and outside 
help. Business and collections wij 
be poor in this section this Fal] and 
Winter. 

In the Mississippi Delta sections, 
overflowed around Greenville. Some 
cotton planted and small crop will be 
made if not interrupted by early 
frost. Not much corn, but liber) 
planting of Soy Beans and hay for 
fodder, and some truck. 

In Northeast Louisiana around 
Lake Providence and Tallulah ¢. 
pect about 50 per cent. cotton crop, 
if not interrupted by early frost. 
Better prices now prevailing, will as- 
sist in offsetting shortage. Fédder 
crops, Soy Beans, small amount of 
corn and some truck planted. 

In the Louisiana Sugar Bowl, ‘viz; 
Point Coupee, Avoyelles, and St 
Landry parishes. Not much sugar 
or cotton planted. People will de 
pend on truck, fodder crops and 
money available through rebuilding 
of roads, bridges, and restoration of 
property, fishing, hunting, and moss 
gathering. ' 


Answer Promptly! 


N article on better business let- 

ters in a recent issue of The 
Outlook declares promptness to be 
one of the fundamentals of business- 
letter writing. “‘Promptness in cor 
respondence is one of the best of 
credit and business builders.’ In 
this slogan the National Association 
of Credit Men has given recognition 
to one of the fundamental principles 
of business-letter writing. Many 
firms require that all letters must be 
acknowledged on, the day they are 
received, whether or not final answer 
can be made at that time. This re 
quirement is based on an: understand 
ing of a fact of human nature, name 
ly, that every person likes to receive 
immediate attention. Delay is, of 
course, preferable to hastily coe 
structed letters which fail to accom 
plish their purpose and endanger the 
future welfare of the business.” 
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In 1928 


you cannot afford to be without the 
CREDIT Diary for 1928 and 
MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL L 


(20th Annual Edition) 


The Laws have changed in many 
States in the last year and _ the 
Manual has been completely revised. 


Be sure to get your copy! 


Only a limited Edition will be printed 
Ready for distribution December 1. 





Place your order early as there will 
be positively no Second Edition. 


Price, Postpaid, $4.00 


‘ i”) a 
Advance Order Price, to Dec. 1 only $3.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
One Park Avenue New York 
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SounpD business prac- 
tice has demanded credit 
insurance — not to take 
the place of the credit 
man but to protect him 
and his firm against 
losses which could not 
reasonably have been an- 
ticipated when credit 
was extended. 


Ask our agent in your city 
to explain the advantages 
of Credit Insurance 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Over 7,500 Branches and Agencies 
in United States and Canada 
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Three C’s of Insurance 


(Continued from page 13) 


|thing more than safeguard the inter- 
‘ests of its policyholders, it makes 


lives more livable because of the 
homes it makes possible. 
With the steady increase in popu- 


|lation the number of policyholders is 


constantly increasing. The funds 
placed at the disposal of the compa- 
nies have made them huge investors 
of capital. The proper investment of 
does much towards 
maintaining the prosperity of the 
country. 

The funds invested by insurance 
companies in industries, in railroads, 
in public utilities, in companies pro- 
viding communication or transporta- 


| tion helps America to progress and 


provides occupation for thousands. 
Fire and casualty companies must 


always have sums of money available 


with which to pay losses: their in- 
vestments in high grade bonds or 
stocks of leading enterprises make 
it possible to have the necessary 


| ready money in times of catastrophe. 


Companies Must Prevent 
Losses 


There is a broader interpretation 


|of the field of insurance today than 
| the mere indemnifying after loss has 
| been sustained. The companies must 


not only indemnify after loss but, 
as far as possible, prevent losses, 


|A striking example of this may be 
|found in liability insurance on ele- 
| vators. 


The public may rightly de- 
mand that insurance companies not 


|only guarantee to pay for damages 
|when an elevator breaks, but also 


take precautions against the eleva- 
Insurance compa- 
nies, appreciating that this is a sane 
viewpoint, now engage experienced 


| engineers to examine every inch of 


elevator equipment at frequent in- 
tervals. The company pays damages 


| should there be a loss, but the insur- 


service virtually 
there will be no 


engineering 


guarantees that 


| losses. 


Likewise, life insurance companies 


'work to prolong life and through 
|their many agencies have contributed 
| greatly to the health of the people. 
| Several big companies provide their 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


own doctors and nursing services, 
Thousands of dollars are spent 
yearly in giving health lessons, prac. 
tical exercises, courses in diet and 
cures for diseases, and in suggesting 
habits of health. It is impossible tg 
measure the good they have accom 
plished, but it is acknowledged that 
already mortality has been reduced 
and the average life prolonged. 

Fire insurance companies seek to 
prevent losses by fire, and cag 
ualty companies to prevent acci- 
dents. They point out many dan 
gers and show how lives may be 
saved and accidents avoided, and 
invest enormous sums every year 
in this service. Fire insurance en» 
gineers suggest changes that will pre 
vent or retard fires, a service thet is 
of far more importance to the Na- 
tion than a mere passive payment of 
losses. In modern industrial Amer- 
ica fire losses stop production not 
only in the plant in which they oe- 
cur, but, because of the interlocking 
of industries, many other plants are 
compelled to retard production until 
the slack caused by the fire is re 
stored by a return to normal condi- 
tion. 

A large part of this work of in 
surance companies is a public service 
of which only a small percentage can 
produce a direct financial return to 
the companies sponsoring it; but by 
the very nature of their business, in- 
surance companies are well fitted to 
perform this service and undertake 
it in the interest of public welfare. 

Credit depends to a great extent 
on insurance. Insurance protects 
credit and through the investment of 
insurance funds many industries 
prosper and progress, becoming users 
of credit. Insurance is all-important 
to American economic life and essen+ 
tial to the stability of the Nation. 


Credit in a Family 


ve NE thing I have learned in 

the granting of credit is that 
it is not safe to think of a family as 
an entity but as a group of individ 
uals. Where there is often one large 
family, the men of which are equally 
responsible and industrious there is 
another where of two brothers one is 
the ideal customer, the other the most 
plausible trifler you can imagine,” 
says Josephine Linscott (in the Bamk- 
cr’'s Monthly), cashier-manager of 
the Mound Valley State Bank, Kans, 
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Making a Business of Fire 
(Continued from page 15) 


aspect who slinks along the shady 
side of the street as inconspicuously 
as possible between his jobs of ap- 
plying the torch. In truth, incen- 
diaries are found in all walks of life, 
from the financier to the fish monger 
and from the titled to the toiler. 


As this is written, a wealthy manu- 
facturer of a food product whose 
habitat is the northern part of New 
York State, has just been indicted 
as the instigator of a fire that part- 
ly destroyed his extensive factory. 


Usually, master minds of this class 
have a “torch” do the actual setting 
of the blaze for a fixed sum or for 
a percentage of the insurance 
“profits.” 

There was a man living in New 
Jersey who made a profession of 
setting fires on a commission basis. 
The case that led him into the peni- 
tentiary, after a long career of crim- 
inal endeavor, involved a manufac- 
turing plant that had been shut down 
because of slack business. 


The man, who may be called Luo- 
co, saw that the place was idle and 
suggested in a letter to the superin- 
tendent that advantage should be 
taken of the insurance coverage on 
the factory. Strangely enough, the 
man put his proposal on paper and 
signed the alias he was using at the 
time. 


He wrote, in part: 


I wish to communicate with you in a 
secret way. If my questions are not agree- 
able with your views and desires, I wish 
and ask you to answer me no and forget 
everything. 

The works at . . . owned by your co. 
are closed and idle. . . . 

I wish to ask you if you have the said 
building insured high enough that would 
pay you well enough and stop paying the 
necessary expenses by having same sold as 
I call it (in the air). 

Should you agree to this, then please let 


me know and I know we will come to satis-’ 


factory terms, etc. - 


The owners, as it happened, were 
honest, although non-prosperous, and 
promptly got in touch with the au- 
thorities. A detective—John Crad- 
dock—was assigned to the case and 
began his work by impersonating an 
officer of the manufacturing com- 
pany. He exchanged correspondence 
with Luoco and eventually met him 
by appointment at a large Newark 
hotel where he had engaged a room. 

Luoco was found to be a stocky, 
dark-complexioned foreigner, red- 


nosed and unkempt. To allay any 
suspicions that he might have, Crad- 
dock expressed skepticism regarding 
Luco’s ability to burn the factory 
without getting into trouble with the 
police or the underwriters. 

Stung by this lack of confidence in 
his professional skill, Luoco declared 
that he used only a pyretic of his own 
concoction (which he affectionately 
termed his “medicine”) and actually 
gave the heads of two Polish famil- 
ies as references. Calling on these 
people with Luoco, Craddock was as- 
sured that the man had staged suc- 
cessful performances for them and 








could be trusted to “do good job.” 
Later Craddock was shown a jug 
containing the fire-breeding “medi- 
cine and it was demonstrated that it 
would burn viciously on even a bare 
cement floor. 


An Advance Fee 


Craddock led the other on, after 
paying a requested advance fee of 
$50, and arranged with him to burn 
the factory on a certain night about 
two weeks ahead, the plan being to 
catch him red-handed. But Luoco 
did not keep his appointment. In- 

(Continued on page 36) 


Meeting the Growing Needs 


of Business 


To KEEP PACE with the rapid expansion of industry, 
business requires ever greater and more comprehensive 


banking facilities. 


These larger requirements are adequately met by the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company. The follow- 
ing comments recently were received by our Out-of-Town 


Office: 


“ The service you are giving us is very complete and 
satisfactory. It leaves nothing to be desired.” 


“ The handling of our account with youis andalways 
has been entirely satisfactory.” 


The Out-of-Town Office, a complete banking unit 
devoted solely to serving customers outside of New York 
City, assures prompt and careful attention to details of ser- 
vice and the intelligent handling of transactions. 


. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


N spite of efficient motorized fire departments—improved fire fight- 
ing devices—and approved fire alarm systems, nearly $500,000,000 
in property values was destroyed last year by fire. 


Fire Insurance does not depend upon the speed of the engines—the 
eficiency of the equipment or the accuracy of the alarm system—but 
upon the millions of resources set aside for the payment: of its just 
claims. 


Adequate fire insurance is the only protection available to property 
owners against the unexpected disaster which uninsured, might mean 
financial ruin. 


Fire P ti ‘ : ; i 
egg me Fire Prevention Week offers an unusual opportunity for Credit 


Men to safeguard credit with complete insurance protection. 


The 


PALATINE INSURANCE: 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SAN. FRANCISCO 
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Reasoning With the Mrs. 


(Continued from page 25) 


upkeep. The cash resources of the 
business were being rapidly drained 
to pay forthe car. The business was 
not big enough to stand it. 


Brown tried to justify the purchase 
on the ground that he used it in his 
business, that he went into New 
York to collect goods with it. 


But I pointed out that he could 
make quicker time on the subway for 
ten cents, that all his goods were de- 
livered to him free, inside of twenty- 
four hours, and that if he could use 
the mails and telephone it would be 
still quicker and cheaper for him. 
Especially. in a store of his type 
where most 6f the ordering was in 
staple merchandise and in merely fill- 
ing in sizes. He agreed with me. 


But then he spoke to me of the 
health and pleasures of his family. 
I asked him where the health and 
welfare of the: family would be in 
another year if his creditors were 
forced to close him up and take his 
business away from him. I asked 
him if he would then have any pleas- 
ures to give his family. He paled 
and shivered a little at the dismal 
prospect, not at all exaggerated, 
which I painted for him. 

Finally he threw up his hands in 
despair and blurted out, “Well, go 
talk to the Mrs., she had to have a 
car because that fat butcher’s woman 
across the street has got one. [ lis- 
tened to her, I wanted to give her 
pleasure. She works hard in the 
store, but I didn’t know what it would 
cost me. It’s terrible, please go and 
tell her. We are being ruined!” 


Talking to the Mrs. was no easy 
task. It had become socially essen- 
tial to her to have a car, because a 
few of the neighbors had cars, and 
her heretofore good judgment was 
beclouded by envy of them. Didn’t 
she have as good a business as Mrs. 
Smith, the butcher and Green, the 
grocer? I pointed out to her that I 
knew nothing of: the affairs of her 
neighbors, but that I did know that 
Brown was rapidly: reaching a stage 
where he would have to be sued by 
his creditors for payment and would 
eventually lose his business if he and 
his wife kept on taking $200 a month 
out of their business for their car. 

I showed her that they would take 
out of the business in that one year 
approximately $2000--the cost and 
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upkeep and general operating ex- 
pense in connection with the car— 
and that, together with their greater 
overhead and heavier stock im the 
new store, would put them hopelessly 
and irretrievably in debt at the end 
of the year. I warned her that they 
would lose their credit standing in 
the trade, that they would no longer 
be able to buy the class of merchan- 
dise on which they had built their 
business success, and that without 
such merchandise they would even- 
tually lose the better class of their 
customers as well. 


This true picture I painted for 
Mrs. Brown had her thoroughly 
scared and she began to cry. I then 
mentioned her growing children and 
asked her if she wanted to bring them 
up in poverty and want. She cried 
some more. For once I was glad 
to see a woman cry. Then, with tear 
stained face, she asked, “What can 
we do? What can we do?” 


“Now, Mrs. Brown,” I asked her, 
“do you really want to save your- 
self and your business and your fam- 
ily’s future?” She said she did. 


“Then the first thing you must do 
is to give up your car and take your 
loss. Then take stock of your busi- 
ness and see where you stand and 
after: that there will probably be a 
way found so that you can continue 
and ¢atch up again.” 

Mr. Brown was then called in and 
it was agreed that the car would be 
immediately salvaged for what it 
would bring. It brought nothing 
because there was still too much due 
on it. -A bad ‘bargain well rid of. 

The rest of the story is merely a 
matter of time, patience and for- 
bearance. Brown is perfectly sol- 
vent, but in a bad hole. He is climb- 
ing out, however. If he had held 
onto that car another six months he 
would have been insolvent, buried in 
the hole, with the car on top of him, 
holding him permanently down. But 
Brown and ‘his wife fortunately lis- 
tened to reason. Many of the 
Browns aré stubborn and will. listen 
to nothing except the rough and bru- 
tal remarks of- the Sheriff, when he 
sticks a notice on the front. door. 


However, thie credit manager who 
patiently tries to untangle the affairs 
of such debtor merchants, is well re- 
paid by these. he manages to save 
from bankruptcy and keeps as good 
customers. fot, hts house. 
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New Speed Model B 


PAYEE 
NAME 
PROTECTION 


The payee name on 
your check cannot be 
altered when you use 


the 


SAFE -GUARD 
CHECK 
WRITER 


One operation writes 
both the amount and 
protects the payee 
name. This is done 
automatically and 
mechanically. 


“The amount of your 
Check is shredded into 
the paper and impreg- 
nated with indelible ink. 
Our diagonal style of 
writing prevents chang- 
ing the amount in any 
way. 


Descriptive Literature 
Upon Request. 


Safe-Guard 
Check Writer Corp. 


3-5 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Leases—A Credit Factor 
(Continued from page 24) 


property must be destroyed by fire 
before the lease can be cancelled—in 
some instances even 75 per cent. must 
be destroyed before the lease can be 
cancelled. 

Following are some of the “fire 
clauses” found in ordinary building 
leases : 

If fire occurs on the premises, the 

owner of the building may have the 

opportunity of terminating the lease. 


If the building is damaged by fire 
to the extent of 10 per cent., the lease 





is automatically terminated, or the 
landlord has the option of terminating 
it. 

If the premises are rendered unten- 
antable by fire the lease is cancelled. 

If the building shall be so damaged 
that the landlord shall decide not to 
repair, the lease may be terminated. 

If the buiiding shall be so damaged 
that the landlord shall decide to re- 
build, the lease may be terminated. 


In addition to leasehold “interest” 
the result of a favorable long term 
contract there is also leasehold 
“profit.” For example, a retailer may 
lease an entire building and then sub- 
let the space he does not use himself 
to other stores and offices. If the 
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total annual rental of the 


entire 
property paid by him under lease js 
$25,000, and the income of his rents 
through sub-leasing is $35,000, his 


leasehold “profit” is $10,000, the dif. 
ference between the rent paid by him 
under lease and the actual rental re. 
ceived from the premises. Add to 
this the “leasehold value” of the part 
of the premises he occupies himself, 
—say $3,000 a year, because he paid 
under a lease $5,000 for the portion 
he occupies, whereas if he had to 
rent year by year it would be $8,000 
—and then multiply this total amount 
of $13,000 by the number of years 
the lease has to run and there is a 
“leasehold profit” which if not in- 
sured can be lost overnight if the 
quarters are cancelled, by a fire oc- 
curring in the building in accordance 
with the conditions of the lease. 


Then there are “leasehold bonuses” 
to consider. A lessee might find it 
necessary to retire personally from 
business, or to move to another city, 
but has a very desirable lease on his 
hands. This lease, as a rule, can be 
sold for a bonus, and such a lease- 
hold bonus can be insured. This is 
important to know for if a merchant 
ever finds himself in such a position 
he can better sell the lease by making 
known the insurable qualities of it 
to the purchaser. 


Assume that a merchant has to 
move to a different climate and that 
he is paying an annual rent of $20,- 
000 for a location under a lease 
which has three years to run. Some 
other business man desires to pur- 
chase the lease and offers to pay a 
$15,000 bonus for it. If after one 
year a fire occurred and the lease 
were voided, only $5,000 of the bonus 
would have been earned and the pur- 
chaser of the lease would be out 
$10,000! If uninsured the loss is to 
be reckoned as an important credit 
factor. 

One feature which should be un- 
derstood if leasehold insurance of 
any kind is taken out is the discount 
feature. It is incorporated in- the 
policy for an important reason. If 
a fire occurred which voided a lease 
three years before its termination 
and the leasehold value for that three 
years was $10,000, the insurance 
company would not pay the full $10,- 
000. If the lease were to continue 
normally and were not interrupted 
by fire the lessee would not have en- 
joyed his $10,000 profit all at once 
but it would accrue each year. If 
the insurance company paid $10,000 
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he could invest it at 4 per cent. and 
make money on the loss funds col- 
lected which without insurance would 
be impossible. So through the dis- 
count requirement he is paid the 
$10,000 less the interest compounded 
at 4 per cent. in the East, and 6 per 
cent. in the West. 


The amount of the leasehold value 
is reduced automatically from day 
to day throughout the term of the 
policy, because the amount of lease- 
hold value or profit decreases each 
day as the termination of the lease 
approaches. The rates for leasehold 
insurance are bases on the construc- 
tion of the building. If it is a fire- 
proof building the rate for leasehold 
yalue insurance might be somewhere 
around 30 per cent. of the fire build- 
ing rate. If the fire clause gives the 
option to cancel in the event of a 25 
per cent. damage from fire, a credit 
of 10 per cent. is allowed; with 50 
per cent. damage required, a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. in the rate is per- 
mitted; a 75 per cent. fire damage 
stipulation brings a reduction of 50 
per cent in the cost. The premium 
js arrived at by figuring the average 
amount at risk in taking the lease- 
hold value at the commencement of 
the policy, adding the value at the 
termination of the policy, then divid- 
ing by two and multiplying the aver- 
age amount by the rate of insurance 


per $100—usually somewhere near 


the building rate. 


To show how far some men will 
protect their interests, in Los An- 
geles recently some stores having 
very desirable leases on the first floor 
of a building in which an athletic 
club was located feared that the tank 
in the swimming quarters of the club 
on the sixth floor might break and 
the water damage might cause the 
merchants to lose their quarters, as 
the lease stated that “in the event of 


water damage which made the store | 


untenantable for a period of ninety 
days,” the lease could be cancelled. 


So they insured their leasehold in- | 


terest against water damage. 


If one occupies premises which have 


deteriorated or declined because of | 


depreciating values he cannot obtain 
leasehold interest. If one has a de- 
sirable and attractive location under 
a favorable lease, he should look into 
the “fire clause” feature whether he 
Imsures it or not. An alert credit 
Manager, inquiring into this feature, 
may be able to do constructive work 
in dealing with a merchant debtor. 


nly those whose signatures 
are unimportant can afford 


to be careless in buying in 
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Linked Hand in Hand 


Stock Fire Insurance and Commercial Credit 


Proper selection of substantial indemnity is just as essential 
as careful extension of credit. An undisputed basis of credit 
is furnished through— 


Solid Assets and Sound Business Methods by 


The Pheenix Pnusurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 
Cash Capital... $6,000,000.00 Surplus to Policyholders....$21,467,655.66 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Cash Capital... .$1,000,000.00 Surplus to Policyholders $7,027,752.00 
FOUL TABLE Fire € Marine Infurante @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RL f 
Cash Capital... .$1,000,000.00 Surplus to Policyholders.... $3,458,375.65 


Total Assets Over. ... $58,000,000.00 
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A Big Help in Solving 
One of Your Knottiest Problems 


Your work requires that you read and 
interpret all kinds of financial statements 
— good, bad, indifferent — and fraudulent. 
Would you not find practical use almost 
every day for a manual explaining the an- 
alyzing of statements that are not merely ideal 
according to accepted standards but really typical 
of all the kinds met in general business practice? 
Such a manual is 


HOW TO READ 
A FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


By Herbert G. Stockwell 


A definite, detailed explanation based upon a wice 
variety of case illustrations taken out of the author's 
wide experience. ' 2 

It prepares you to take any balance sheet, whether, in 
good form or not and read out of it the condition of 
the business and the policies on which it operates. 

In a companion volume, How te Read a Profit and Loss 
Statement, Mr. Stockwell explains, by the same prac- 
tical case method the way to discover the actual operat- 
ing conditions refiected in all kinds of P. & L, state- 
ments. You need these books. See them and judge. for 
yourself. The form below will bring one or both for 
examination. 





The Renald Press Co., 15 East 26 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


; Please send me postpaid Stockwell’s Hew to 
Read a Profit and Loss Statement ani Hew te 
Read a Financial Statement (if you wish only 
one of the books, cross out the other.) Within 
five days I will either return them or remit 
$4.50 for each volume. 

Name 

please print 


Business Addres: 









M. 197 
City 


Firm 


State 
Position 


Signature ; 
Orders from outside continental U. S. cash plus 
25¢ per book to cower shipping 


safe 


eyond the control o 











is no known way of 


with them. 


abnormal credit losses. 


Wx. B. Joyce, Chairman 











Nationalize 
Your Credits 


The credit man finds Credit Insurance the greatest single 
ard available in complicated credit matters. After the 
oods have been shipped there are a great many things 

Phe wholesaler or merchant selling 
the goods as well as of the buyer. It is not possible for the 
credit man or department to anticipate such disasters. There 
guarding against repercussions of catas- 
trophes in allied lines which often carry innocent firms down 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance is the guarantee of the 
World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, else pay, all 


Write for details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


Making a Business of Fire 
(Continued from page 31) 


stead, he dropped out of sight and it 
was feared that he had decamped or 
decided to turn the trick on his own 
schedule. In the circumstance it was 
necessary to assign two other opera- 
tives to keep the factory under sur- 
veillance night and day. 


They indulged in considerable 
watchful waiting, spending long 


nights in the underbrush that sur- 
rounded the factory, on one occa- 
sion being wet by a sudden rain as 
thoroughly as a movie comedian. At 
last, however, Luoco and a Polish 
watchman at the mill, who had been 
“fixed,’’ were pounced upon with the 
lighted matches in their hands, after 
Craddock, who was there, and the 
other detectives had nervously fol- 
lowed the preparation of an elabo- 
rate “plant” of “medicine” and wick- 
ing. The thorough, workmanlike ar- 
rangements had required more than 
three hours. 


Luoco and the watchman were 
somewhat bruised in the melee that 
featured their capture, and were also 
much hurt at the way Craddock had 








E. A. St. Joun, President 
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deceived them. 

Often there are humorous aspeets 
to arson cases. A merchant in g 
town near New York City “had g 
fire” one night, to cite an example 
and after the firemen had done their 
bit the proprietor of the store ap. 
peared and_ inquired excitedly: 
“What happened? What happened?” 

The fire chief told him and then 
added: “‘Where were you when the 
fire started?” 

“I was visiting my daughter and 
son-in-law in the next block,” the 
man replied. 

“If that’s the case,” insisted the 
chief, “how did you 
beard?” 

Not finding a ready answer for 
this personal question, the storekeep. 
er was booked for the hoosegow, 

On many occasions, chance’ has 
played a prominent part in bringing 
fire-bugs to justice and a most un 
usual example is furnished by an in- 
stance that occurred not long ago in 
a small Connecticut town. A New 
York business man owned a heavily 
insured factory in the village, and 
when the sales of the enterprise per- 
sisted in showing a loss, he engaged 
a group of Manhattan gangsters to 
touch off the place. The fire was set 
at about seven o'clock on a summer's 
evening, after the employees had left 
for their homes. 

The gangsters arrived on the scene 
in a touring car bearing a New York 
license tag, and they left it standing 
a short distance from the factory. 
In it they made a quick escape after 
the flames were started, in accordance 
with their plans, but on that day the 
stars were working against the crim- 
inals. 

It chanced that living not far from 
where the motor car was parked, 
there was a New York woman who 
was separated from her husband. 
Thinking that her mate had come to 
spy upon her, or perhaps to kidnap 
their child, she sent a little boy to 
make a note of the license number. 
He did so, writing it on the curb. 
{t was through the following of this 
clue that the gangsters were eventt- 
ally apprehended and persuaded to 
give evidence against the owner of 
the factory. The latter employed 
eminent, high-priced counsel at great 
expense, but nevertheless was in the 
end convicted and sent to jail. 

Men of this type look upon insur- 
ance coverage as a means of profit, 
not indemnification for loss. They 
always over-insure and often remove 
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HOPE? 


RE is the Glens Falls Arson Chart 
brought up to the end of 1926. For the 
first time in sixteen years it shows a decrease 
in the Fire Insurance Loss Ratio—although a 
very slight one — simultaneously with 
an increase in the Business Failures 


' Trend. 


What does this signify? Does it justify a 
glimmering of hope that the shocking corres- 
pondence between these two sets of figures 
may at last be beginning to wane? Here is a 
question of great importance to underwriters, 
credit men and the American public for it 
concerns criminal operations amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a day! 

Next year’s chart will now be awaited 
eagerly and optimism should be restrained 







until it appears; nevertheless, the proved value 
of the Model Arson Law in Georgia and New 
Jersey and its recent adoption in nine other 
states, give some basis for hoping that society 
is at last beginning to gain ground against that 
peculiarly vicious and dangerous form of 
crime— Arson. 


In the July issue of ‘““Safeguarding America 
Against Fire” the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters writes editorially: 

**... The man who stoops to the torch would 
stoop, without hesitation, to murder of the 
foulest kind. ... Since pity, or any of the finer 
human attributes, is foreign to his nature, so— 
always within due process of law— must pity be 
absent from his treatment when he is caught 
and brought to justice... .” 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company and its army of splendid agents will always 


“Old and Tried” 





INSURANCE 


be found in the forefront of this war of public defense. 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 






H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. 
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stocks of goods before starting a fire, 
so as to play both ends against the 
middle. Often, too, they arrange a 
crooked failure and defraud their 
creditors. 

It has been noticed by the investi- 
gators of the underwriting organiza- 
tions that for some time past the 
morally oblique members of the. com- 
munity who make a business of fires, 
are becoming more scientific in their 
methods. It seems probable that 
many of them keep an eye out for 
the latest things in the field of sci- 
ence that may be useful to them in 
their profession. 










A few months ago, an arson clique 
was apprehended in California where 
it had been operating for some time. 
A scientific member of the coterie, 
who evidently scorned the old-fash- 
ioned candle, devised a method 
whereby a “plant” (the set-up to 
start and spread the flames) was ig- 
nited by the ringing of the telephone 
bell. The convenience of this ar- 
rangement for alibi purposes needs 
no exposition ! 

Other fire-bugs employed for igni- 
tion purposes a metallic substance 
that must be kept under oil to pre- 
vent it from flaring up. By placing 


LARGE credit jeweler 
said, the other day, 


“T would as soon do 
without my cash reg- 
ister as part with the 
City Directory.” 


How you feel about 
it depends on how 
much you use it. 
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a nugget of this chemical near jp. 
flammable material, the torch has an 
opportunity to make himself scaree 
before it dries and bursts into flame. 

Another ingenious crook uses a 
substance that ignites when water 
strikes it. This method first came to 
the attention of arson investigators 
when a fire chief reported a most pe 
culiar occurrence that took place 
while his men were attacking a fire 
in a cloak and suit house. Numer: 
ous garments were hanging on racks, 
and when the fire fighters turned 
their hose streams on the clothing to 
protect it, they were astounded to ob- 
serve it splutter and burn. At first 
they thought they must be “seeing 
things” for in their ken water was an 
extinguishing agent that should put 
out flames, not create them. An in- 
vestigation revealed pockets of the 
coats and suits filled with the chem- 
ica mentioned, the obvious intent 
being to nullify the efforts of the 
firemen. 


To the honest business men who 
are, of course, in the great majority, 
instigators or setters of criminal fires 
constitute a real problem since insur- 
ance rates are based on losses, and 
incendiarism is such an important 
factor in piling up claims for in- 
demnity. In addition, the shifty 
business neighbor who is likely at 
any time to apply the torch to his 
store or factory, is a standing men- 
ace to life, property and production. 


Short Credits—Long Friends 


te president of a casualty company . 


writes his agents thus: 


Without CREDIT, business would col- 

lapse — without INSURANCE, credit 
would collapse. Therefore, insurance is at 
the very base of our national growth and 
prosperity. 
_ But don’t forget that this foundational 
institution of insurance rests upon prompt 
premium collections, without which there 
cculd not be sound assets, dependable pro- 
tection, prompt claim settlements, or effi- 
cient administration. . . . 

Policyholders who persistently fail to 
pay premiums due within sixty days must 
be regarded as questionable financial risks. 
They should be so regarded by our agents 
because there is no profit in delinquent ac- 
counts... . 


Overdue premiums mean poor selection 
of risks, or laxity of collection effort. The 
only remedy for the first situation is policy 
cancellation, and the only way to correct 
the second situation is agency cancella- 
ee 


The saying “Short credits make long 
fri ” applies with particular force to 
insurance. Apply it courageously to your 
own writings and you can look for an im 
mediate shrinkage in your collection 
troubles. 
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Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


A Problem Well Stated 


BUSINESS CYCLES: THE PROBLEM AND 
ITS SETTING. Wesley C. Mitchell. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., N. Y. 
1927. 489 pp. $6.50. 


The name of Dr. Mitchell has been so 
closely bound up with the study of the 
business cycle in the United States that 
one can scarcely think of one without ref- 
erence to the other. The famous quarto 
published in 1913, for ten years or more 
out of print but never out of the minds 
of students of economics, is now to be re- 
placed by a series of books,—possibly a 
trilogy,—of which this is the first volume. 
In a sense this book, around which discus- 
sion of the business cycle is bound to cen- 
ter for some years to come, is a collabora- 
tion. In the collection of the materials on 
which the generalizations are based Dr. 
Mitchell has had the assistance of other 
members of the staff of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. And the man- 
uscript has been examined, before publi- 
cation in book form, by the distinguished 
economists, educators, and business execu- 
tives who constitute the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bureau. 


Dr. Edwin F. Gay, co-director with Dr. 
Mitchell of the Bureau’s research staff, ex- 
plains in a brief Foreword that the Bu- 
reau had already, in 1921, requested Dr. 
Mitchell to undertake a comprehensive 
analysis of business cycles, when Mr. 
Hoover turned to it for aid in the work 
of the President’s Commission on Unem- 
ployment. The staff of the National Bu- 
reau. under Dr. Mitchell’s direction, see- 
ing an opportunity’ for real service in the 
dissemination of knowledge pertinent to 
the mitigation of business cycles, produced 
the report “Business Cycles and Unem- 
ployment,” issued as volume IV of the Na- 
tional Bureau’s publications. Dr. Mitchell 
and his co-workers returned at once to the 
more laborious effort of producing the 
analysis of business cycles which has 
brought out the present volume, to be fol- 
lowed by others. 


The work is divided into five parts. 
Chapter I covers a Plan of Attack, a sum- 
mary of the problem with which the one 
who assails the business cycle finds himself 


faced, the solutions already brought forth, 
and an admirably comprehensive review of 
the current theories of crises, covering 
every step from the simple “over-produc- 
tion—under-consumption” theory to the 
“emotional factor in business decisions.” 
In stating plans for further work, there is 
put forth a classification of these theories, 
grouping them under the heads of “Theo- 
ries which trace business cycles to physical 
processes,” “emotional processes,” and “in- 
stitutional processes.” The physical and 
emotional factors being conceded to be 
fairly beyond the control of men, it is on 
the theories classed under institutional that 
attention is focused. Chapter II considers 
the economic processes involved; monetary 
mechanism, price system, international dif- 
ferences, and the flow of money payments. 
On page 157 the reader will find this state- 
ment: “The most active role in determin- 
ing what use shall be made of the coun- 
try’s resources, industrial equipment, invest- 
ment funds, brain and brawn is played by 
business men,”—which will give the lie to 
the rock-bound “practical man” who has 
no use for economic theorists inasmuch as 
he feels that they are not dealing with the 
most important business factor, namely, 
himself. Chapters III and IV comprise 
the statistical basis of the work. Here 
again is evinced the most careful and pre- 
cise verification of material, and the graphic 
presentation of this material by tabulation, 
together with directions for its use, should 
be of great value to those who will carry 
on the work in the future. Chapter V, 
“Results and Plans”, checks up on the work 
already done, and sketches the scope of the 
problem remaining, as well as pointing sut 
lines of approach. 

The impression given by the work is 
monumental, without the fatal tediousness 
and pedantry usually implied by that term. 
It has neglected no source of information, 
and has copious references in its footnotes 
and addenda. It is a mine of information 
for the students of the subject, and to the 
business man it offers, as a whole, a de- 
pendable analysis of his problem of crises 
caused by rhythmical activity. In the fifth 
and final chapter, “Results and Plans”, is 
sketched for him the work on the problem 


to be done, not by this group of men, who 
can hope only to begin the work, but by 
future generations, in seeking to under- 
stand the cause of complex recurrent 
fluctuations and to provide a solution of 
the problem. 

The business world owes a lively grati- 
tude to Dr. Mitchell and to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research for a scien- 
tific analysis of this major problem, the 
business cycle, and can place implicit faith 
in the conclusions of such thoroughgoing. 
scholars and craftsmen. 


Economics in Tabloid 
DESCRIPTIVE ECONOMICS. R. A. Lehfeldt. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 

N. Y., 1927.. 112 pp. $1. 

This is a new unit in the series knows. 
as “The World’s Manuals,” and is from 
the pen of the author of “Money,” which 
was reviewed in this Department of the 
Crepit MonTHLY in the issue of August, 
1926. Dr. Lehfeldt is professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Witwatersrand, 
located at Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A treatment of economics limited to - 
about a hundred pages cannot, of course, be 
exhaustive. Neither is it likely to be ex- 
hausting, as some of the ponderous tomes. 
on economics have proved to be. The fact 
is that Dr. Lehfeldt has produced some- 
thing that will be welcomed by many busi- 
ness and professional men and women,—am 
economic primer that is big enough to cover 
the essentials of the subject adequately, 
and yet small enough to carry comfortably 
in one’s coat pocket. 

The directness and simplicity of the 
treatment are admirable. Economics is de- 
fined as the science that deals with the way 
in which people earn their living, and the 
way in which they spend their earnings. 
It does not presume to go into the details 
which are of immediate interest to the 
individual in conducting his own affairs, 
but is rather concerned with the public or 
social aspects of earning and spending. 

Starting with this simple and engaging: 
definition, Professor Lehfeldt begins his 
discussion with the subject of farming, our 
oldest and still our most important indus- 




























































































Riot ! 


Intense feeling had devel- 
oped toward the administration 
of the Patent Hyde Company 
and the strike which was called 
got out of control of the lead- 
ers. Considerable property dam- 
age resulted and a bomb 
into one of the buildings exploded 
and caused fire to break out. 


Knowing the restlessness of 
the type of labor employed in 
their plant the managers had 
for several years maintained 
RIOT & CIVIL COMMOTION 
insurance. Their forethought 
had been rewarded and the 
losses resulting from this out- 
break were quickly covered. 


Are you so protected? Write 
for booklet RC and the name 
of the nearest National Liberty 
Agent. 
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try. He then takes up mining, manufac- | 
turing, transportation, commerce, finance, | 
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Have YOU the Best Meth. 


and the inter-relations of government and ods of Investigating Your 


industry. 
This little book is exactly what the doc- 
tor should order for the business execu- 
tive who thinks of economics as something 
vague, theoretical and entirely out of step | 
with things as they are. It will help him 
to understand that since he is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, practicing economics in most of 
his waking hours, he can make no mistake 
in giving a little thoughtful study to the 
basic principles of the subject. 


For the Welfare of Nations 
HARMONY BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPI- 
TAL. Oscar Newfang. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

N. Y. 1927. 288 pp. $2. 

The caption for this review represents 
the author’s own conviction in regard to his 
theme, inasmuch as “An Essay on the Wel- 
fare of Nations” is the sub-title of the 
book. Mr. Newfang is already known to 
many readers of the Crepir MONTHLY as 
author of “The Road to World Peace” 
and also through his connection with the 
Julius Forstmann Corporation, active sup- 
porters of the Association’s Credit Protec- 
tion Fund. 

Industrial warfare, says Mr. Newfang, 
is, next to international war, the most 
widespread and destructive cause of dis- 
turbance to the welfare of nations. He 
sees it as completely destroying responsible 
government in two of the great nations of 
Europe and establishing therein the dicta- 
torship of a minority. In all the other 
commercial countries, he submits, the ef- 
fect of industrial strife has been extreme- 
ly disturbing and destructive to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the average citizen and 
of the entire nation. The recent general 
strike in England is cited as only an ex- 
ceptionally severe example of the destruc- 
tiveness of the continuing antagonism and 
strife between labor and capital in all in- 
dustrial countries. 

In “Harmony between Capital and La- 
bor” Mr. Newfang attempts to lay bare 
the underlying causes of this strife and to 
present a solution of the problem. His 
plan is based on the drawing-account wage, | 
which he characterizes as a new applica- 
tion of the partnership principle to indus- 
try. Under this plan the workers would 
have a preliminary wage comparable to the 
drawing-account of partners ir a co-part- 
nership. Then, at the end of a fiscal period, 
a fair dividend would be alowed to capital 
and the remaining earnings be allotted to 
the workers (including managerial as well 
as manual), pro rata according to the 
grades estavlished in the preliminary salary 
or wage schedules. 

Free competition would establish the pre- 
liminary schedules, but under this plan the 
final earnings of the workers would be 
whatever they could make the business earn 
beyond a reasonable payment for the use 
of capital. The plan will strike some read- 
ers as being rather complicated, but the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Customers’ Credit? 


If you could sit down with the 
credit officials of a few of Amer- 
ica’s successful corporations and 
learn at first hand how they have 
cut down bad debt losses in drastic 
fashion, wouldn’t you do it? 


That is practically the opportu- 
nity offered you if you will read 


INDUSTRIAL CREDITS 
by 
ROBERT YOUNG 


Credit Representative, Carnegie Steel Co, 


This book tells the most recent prac- 
tices regarding the entire procedure of 
credit examination and collection. Step 
by step the process found successful by 
many companies is described in detail, so 
that you can check up on your own 
methods and results. 

Special attention is given to the correct 
interpretation of financial statements and 
operating ratios. The organization of the 
credit department is explained. The entire 
collection system is set forth. 


The book will help your company to 
STOP LOSSES 
INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
INCREASE YOUR PROFITS! 


CREDIT PROBLEMS 


A valuable feature is the large col- 
lection of problems illustrating 
typical cases encountered in indus- 
trial work. “It is hard to conceive 
of a credit manager who would not 
benefit by wrestling with some or 
all of these problems, working out 
solutions and discussing the results 
with his associates.” Dr. Frank A. 
Fall, Credit Monthly. 


See Before You Buy! 
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ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


HARPER & BROTHERS C.-M. 10 
49 EAST 33RD STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me postpaid for ten days’ 
FREE EXAMINATION one copy of INDUSTRIAL 
CREDITS, by Robert Young, $5.00. 


Cy] I agree to remit $5.00 within ten days of receipt 
of book or to return the book. 
[_] I enclose my check for $. 


[] Please send C. O. D. 


Name 
(Please print) 


Address 


Business Connection 
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S up pose you were to step into a stream of traffic 


Darting into the unknown bravely fill- 
ing orders that have all the ear-marks of 
being ‘‘collectible” is hazardous beyond a 
doubt. Any one of a dozen mishaps may 
expose your debtor’s entire assets to liti- 
gation from which he may never recover 
—and you will be the loser. 


But trust your goods to the merchant 
whose person, trucks, sidewalks and busi- 
ness are clothed with protection against 
emergency and you will find your pay- 
ments coming in promptly at maturity or 
on a discount basis. 


Just note how completely we can elimi- 
nate the causes for loss to you or your 
client. 


and boldly hold up your hand —we 
hesitate to predict just what would happen 


But don a blue uniform and badge, the 


vestments of authority, and you 
have the traffic 
under control. 


Accident — Health — Workmen’s Compensation — Liability — 

Automobile — Elevator — Plate Glass — Sprinkler Leakage — 

Water Damage — Boiler — Engine — Fly-Wheel — Electrical 

Machinery — Burglary — Check Alteration and Forgery — 
Fidelity Bonds — Surety Bonds. 


Maryland 
Casualty 
Company 


BALTIMORE 
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Practical Accounting 


Organized for Easy Reference 
In a Single Handy Volume 


A “Reference Library” for the Accountant 
—A Daily Guide for Every Credit Man 


ACCOUNTANTS HANDBOOK 


When 50,000 men in all ranks and branches of business seize upon a manual for 
daily use, that volume must be of exceptional value. That is the record of the 
Accountants’ Handbook in the two years since its publication. On the desks of 
treasurers, credit men, and other financial officers, in the Accounting Departments 
of private concerns, large and small; in Public Accounting offices—everywhere that 
modern accounting practice is involved in the day’s work, there you will find the 


Accountants’ Handbook accepted as the standard reference book and regarded as 
an indispensable tool. 


The First Complete Collection of 
Working Data for All Concerned with Accounts 


Concentrated in the 33 sections of this Handbook is essential information you would otherwise 
have to seek out in scores of specialized sources. The information is given in the form of 
incisive, definite statements of policy and method, with a minimum of theory. Without sac- 
rificing clarity, the editors have boiled down whole paragraphs into brief, pithy statements. 


Tables, rules, definitions, formulas abound. 300 charts and forms offer valuable and easily 
understood guides to actual practice. 


33 Sections That Cover: 


Accounting Principles 


Depreciation Economics Fiduciaries 
Financial Statements Forei 


oreign ge 
Banking and Bank Credit Glossary of Terms Installations 
Cost Accounting Credits and Collections Finance Goodwill Inventories 
i Insolvency, and Receivership Management Mathematics (with tables) 
its and Working Papers Muni Professional 
Business Law cation Consolidations Net Income and Office Appliance: 
Commercial Office Practice Public Utilities 
Corporate Organization Corporations Statistics and Graphics Valuation 


Hardly a question of accounting policy or detail can arise in the ordinary course of business 
practice which the editors have not foreseen and for which they have not provided. The volume 
is designed to supplement, not replace, the other works in your library—it is a book to which 
you can turn for basic data in working out a practical solution where consultation of more 
extended treatises is not convenient or possible. Included as part of your working equipment, 
. aeeaeee you to meet with confidence matters with which you are even only generally 
amiliar. 


1675 Pages. Flexible Binding. Gilt Edges 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 


THE RONALD PRESS CO., 
15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid a copy of the Accountants’ Hand- 
book. Within five days after its receipt I will either 


send you $7.50 in full payment or return the book to 
you. 





Sent to You 
for Examination 


No office, no accounting, treasurer's, or 
credit department will be without this 
reference manual once the book has 
been seen and examined. [Fill out and 
. mail the order form to the left and we 

will send a copy postpaid on approval. 
Use it in your work for a full five days, 
if you wish. Within that time after its 
receipt, you can send us $7.50 in full 





Name (please print) 


Business Address 


"” (M196) parment or return the book as you de- 
cide 
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author has an answer ready for them, to 
the effect that the problem itself is com. 
plicated and no simple answer wil! suffice, 

As for results, Mr. Newfang believes 
that the plan would make capital and labor 
pull together for the greatest possible 
profits. Capital would strive to widen the 
margin of safety for its dividends. Labor 
would endeavor to increase its final earp- 
ings. There would follow, the author cop. 
tends, permanent industrial peace, steady 
employment, a wider distribution of wealth 
and enhanced welfare for all. 

As to the desirability of these results, 
there can be no debate. There will be, of 
course, open opposition to the plan by those 
who distrust any application of the profit- 
sharing principle to industry. But Mr, 
Newfang has presented his ideas attractive. 
ly and without violence, and his readers 
will constitute an interested if not a 
unanimously approving audience. 


Agriculture and the Business 
Cycle 
INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY AND THE FARM- 

ER. Russell C. Engberg. The Macmillan Co, 

N. Y. 286 pp. $2.50. 

The Institute of Economics under the 
energetic direction of Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton continues to report the results of its 
irvestigation of vital economic problems. 
In this volume Mr. Engberg, with the as- 
sistance of the Institute’s Council and Staff, 
analyzes the effect of fluctuations in gen- 
e:al business upon the fortunes of the 
farmer. 

That the farmer needs help is as plain as 
the sun-burned nose on the farmer’s face. 
Many plans for giving it to him have been 
devised, some based on economic principles 
and some hopelessly inane. This book 
probably represents the first serious attempt 
to tie the farmer up to the business cycle, 
and to discover whether economic analysis, 
and possibly even forecasting, might per- 
mit him, by better knowledge of changing 
business influences, to prevent or at least 
lessen the effects of sudden shifts from 
boom to depression. 

In the body of the book the author dis- 
cusses this question as applicable to agri- 
culture as a whole. Following this gen- 
eral discussion are three special statistical 
chapters, presenting the supporting mate- 
rial which was assembled in a survey of 
three of the outstanding branches of agri- 
culture,—cotton, hogs and wheat. 

Mr. Engberg’s conclusions are logically 
reached and clearly stated. He says that 
the fluctuations in domestic business con 
ditions are not demonstrably the cause of 
agricultural depressions. The demand for 
food and even clothing materials does not 
vary sufficiently from industrial prosperity 
to depressiox: to result in similar changes 
for agriculture. There is, of course, some 
influence; a period of business prosperity 
results in better prices, other things being 
equal, than a period of depression. But it 
also leads to higher prices of some things 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 






Criminal Code 


Q. Can the enclosing of an abstract 
of the Criminal Code (Section 215, Page 
1455-1909, Supplement U. S. Compiled 
Statutes, 1901), be construed as a coer- 
cion or intimidation? 

A. It is held that to merely threaten is 
generally not a crime but the intention to 
extort money or compel a person to do or 
refrain from doing some lawful act against 
his will is a necessary ingredient of the 
offense. 

Under the statutes prohibiting the mak- 
ing of threats, it is held to be an offense 
te threaten to charge another with a crime 
or to threaten to institute a criminal prose- 
cution. No precise words are needed to 
convey a threat; any words or acts calcula- 
ted and intended to cause an ordinary 
person to fear an injury to personal busi- 
ness or property being sufficient and this 
may be done by innuendo or suggestion. 
Under many statutes, it is a distinct and 
separate crime for a person to send threat- 
ening letters. The letter need not be signed 
and may contain threats either of the 
sender or of some other persons to accuse 
of a crime, to impute disgrace, and may 
be for the purpose of obtaining that which, 
in justice and equity, the writer of a 
letter is not entitled to receive. It will 
not excuse a defendant that he used no 
such phrase or form of speech for if, in 
fact, it can be found that the purport and 
natural effect of the latter is to convey a 
threat, the mere form of words is unim- 
portant. 


Drafts 


Q. Is there a statute in Mississippi 
requiring banks to hold the proceeds 


of drafts for a period of ninety-six hours 
before remitting? 

A. We understand that there is such 
a statute, not only in Mississippi, but in 
several of the other southern states. The 
purpose of the statute is to give the maker 
of the draft time to take action to protect 
himself before the funds leave the state 
in the event that the merchandise for which 
the draft was given proves unsatisfactory, 
or other similar contingencies arise. 


Protest Notices 


Q. Where a note is given by a cus- 
tomer with the personal endorsement 
thereon of another party whose street 
address and town in which he resides 
is unknown to the holder of the note, 
in the event of non-payment, where can 
the protest notices be mailed in order 
that the endorser is properly notified? 
Does the holder lose any of his rights 
by not insisting at the time the note 


is received upon knowing the full name 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


—E. P. P. 





and address and town of any and all 
endorsers? Also, in such a case where 
protest notices cannot be mailed owing 
to insufficient addresses, are the rights 
of the holder protected by mailing out 
these protest notices after the full ad- 
dresses are received, which may be sev- 
eral days after the note has actually 
matured? 


A. If the residence of a party entitled 
to notice is not known, it is incumbent 
on a holder, in the absence of a statute 
providing otherwise, to use reasonable and 
prompt deliverance to ascertain such resi- 
dence and to inform himself if there is a 
post office at the place to which he desires 
to direct notice. 


It is not sufficient to send a notice to 
the endorser in the care of the maker, 
addressed to the residence of the maker, 
without making an inquiry. If, however, 
the holder or the notary makes diligent 
inquiry for the endorser from parties likely 
to know of his whereabouts and duly acts 
on the information obtained, the endorser 
will be held although the notice was de- 
layed or sent to the wrong place or in fact 
failed to reach him altogether and subse- 
quent knowledge of the true residence of 
the endorser does not necessitate the send- 
ing of another notice. 


In New York under statutes providing 
that to hold the endorser notice of protest 
must be sent to him, and providing that 
where the address of the endorser is not 
added to his signature, notice must be sent 
either to the post office nearest his place of 
residence or to the post office where he is 
accustomed to receive his letters; that no- 
tice of protest addressed merely to the en- 
dorser, “New York City, New York” is 
insufficient where there is no evidence that 
the endorser lived, ever had lived or was 
sojourning in New York and no inquiry 
was made to ascertain whether such was 
the fact. 


Conditional Sales Contract 


Q. Can a conditional sales contract 
legally cover future purchases or must 
it be confined to a single transaction? 
Can such a contract provide for the re. 
tention of title despite the resale of the 
merchandise, and can the seller retain 
title to the proceeds of the resale of the 
goods and recover the same in the event 
of the bankruptcy or insolvency of the 
customer? : 

A. The essential element in a contract 
of conditional sale is the provision for the 
retention of title in the seller until pay. 
ment of the purchase price. The law does 
not prescribe any particular form that shall 
be used and such variations in the details 
of the agreement may be made as the par- 
ties may desire, 

The statutes of most states require that 
such contracts shall be filed or recorded in 
order that the retention of title shall be 
good as against third persons and unless 
the statute is complied with, the attempt at 
retention of title is void. It is not unusual 
that such contracts shall apply to succes- 
sive shipments over a period of time, but 
it is safer and better to have a special con- 
tract covering each shipment in order that 
the precise goods to which title is retained 
shall be definitely disclosed in the record- 
ing office. 

Conditional sales for resale are expressly 
recognized in the Uniform Conditional 
Sales Act and independent of statute, the 
retention of title in such cases is usually 
upheld. In a few jurisdictions, however, 
conditional sales for resale are held fraud- 
ulent and void as against third parties. 

When goods are sold under a contract 
of conditional sale for resale, it is usual 
to incorporate in the agreement a provision 
to the effect that the proceeds of the resale 
shall be the property of the conditional 
vendor and shall be kept in a separate trust 
account. Such a contract, if — properly 
drawn, will be good as against all third 
persons, including a trustee in bankruptcy 
and the conditional buyer. 


Bankruptcy 

Q. What is the jurisdiction of. the 
bankruptcy court in Texas in the case 
of a partnership where some of the 
partners reside in West Virginia? 

A. The Bankruptcy Act and the general 
orders give to the court in which the 
petition is originally filed, jurisdiction over 
all of the partners, regardless of where- 
they may reside, but the proceedings may 
be removed from the district where 
the petition is filed to another district, if 
the court is satisfied that it is for the 
greatest convenience of the parties in in- 
terest that the case should be transferred 
to another district. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD PLACE YOUR 
INSURANCE IN “THE PHOENIX” 


The Phoenix is 
an institution 
that— 
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—is absolutely secure 


—has stood the test of time 
through 145 years of successful 
business operation 


—maintains excellent service and 
facilities 

—handles insurance problems ef- 
ficiently and is well equipped 


—invites your patronage 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


PHCENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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farmer. 





Most of these are directed toward 
the leveling of the industrial unemployment 
curve. Only one remedy appears to offer 
any definite help for agriculture. That is 
the suggestion that the necessary data be 
made available, chiefly by public agencies, 
so that producers can study the statistical 
position of the commodities involved and 
then proceed to neutralize the tendency to- 
ward distinctive cycles by expanding and 
contracting agricultural production in an- 
ticipation of the situations which now lead 


The Business Library 
(Continued from page 42) 


which the farmer buys. 














These costs usual- 
ly continue well into the next business de- 
pression and this process naturally oper- 
ates to reduce farm profits, 

The author’s second important conclu- 
sion is that it is not worth while for farm- 
ers to attempt to adjust their production 
pelicies to changes in demand or costs 
predicated on business forecasts. His third, 
and probably his most significant conclu- to cyclical oscillations. 
sion is that the remedies proposed for flat- Such information is, 
tening out the business cycle curves will, in says, 
general, be of very little real help to the 










































































as Mr. Engberg 
already available to a considerable 
extent. Federal and state governments, col- 
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leges, newspapers, farmers’ organizations 
and other agencies are preparing and cir. 
culating a wide variety of reports on Pro- 
duction, consumption, stocks, European sup. 
ply and demand conditions, intentions of 
farmers to plant and to breed, business 
conditions, and prices. Mr. Engberg ang 
his associates in the Institute of Econom 
ics are clearly doing the farmer a service 
when they stress the beneficial effects of 
the broadcasting of such information, and 
the desirability of extending and improy- 
ig these services. 


Distribution as Ohio State 
University Sees It 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING. 
nard, W. C. Weidler and T. 


_ 3 H. May. 
Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 682 pp. $4.50 


Beckman, 


Ohio State University’s achievement jp 
the production of business texts has been 
the subject of frequent comment during 
the past two or three years. This particy- 
lar volume is dedicated “To Dr. James Ed- 
ward Hagerty, Pioneer Teacher of Mar- 
keting,” by his associates in the O. S, U, 
faculty—Dr. Maynard and Mr. Weidler, 
professors of marketing, and Dr. Beckman, 
assistant professor of marketing and author 

“Wholesaling” and “Credits and Collec- 
tions in Theory and Practice.” 

As there were already several marketing 
texts in the field (at least one of which 
bore the same title), the authors varied the 
treatment by including a large amount of 
illustrative material, designed to supple- 
ment and clarify the principles discussed 
and also, possibly, to make it unnecessary 
to use a book of readings in connection 
with the text. Another point of difference 
is the fact that in this book the suhbjec: is 
approached chiefly from the point of view 
of the consumer. 

The general division of material is into 
34 chapters, with no allocation to “Parts” 
r “Books.” After an introductory chap- 
ter, the authors discuss consumers’ buying 
motives, marketing functions, and direct- 
to-consumer selling. The earlier and sim- 
per types cf retail institutions are de- 
scribed ; then department stores, mail order 
heuses and chain stores. There are two 
vigorous chapters on wholesaling, and spe- 
cial chapters on co-operative marketing, 
buying, transportation, storage, market 
finance, and risk-bearing. The concluding 
chapters deal with marketing from the 
point of view of ethics, costs and efficiency. 

In the final chapter, “Marketing Eff- 
c:ency,” the authors pay their respects to 
Messrs. Chase and Schlink, whose advice 
to buyers in regard to getting their money's 
worth has attracted considerable attention 
lately, particularly among the national ad- 
vertisers and their collaborators in the ad- 
vertising agencies. These gentlemen cot 
tend, as most of the readers of this review 
doubtless are aware, that the conscious- 
ness of consumers is being stunned at every 
turn by the massed forces of national ad- 
vertising, brands, slogans, annual models 
and high pressure salésmanship. Their 
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remedy is that the consumers buy neces- 
sities on the basis of “impartial scientific 
advice.” 

To this the Ohio State professors reply 
that they doubt that the cases marshalled 
by Messrs. Chase and Schlink are typical 
or represent current practice in general; 
that they represent, rather, isolated abuses 
of competition; and that criticism of our 
marketing system is, like the report of 
Mark Twain's death, grossly exaggerated. 
To dispel these notions, the authors of 
“Principles of Marketing” suggest, one 
need only “attend a few meetings held by 
credit men’s associations, examine the large 
number of codes of ethics adopted by dif- 
ferent trade associations, become acquainted 
with some marketing literature, or main- 
tain contact with a few business firms.” 


For the Sake of the Business 
(Continud from page 43) 


always felt that their investments 
were not to be imperilled by a one- 
man organization. The president of 
the company was active, as well as 
every other officer, and each one was 
well qualified in his respective field. 
Department managers were carefully 
selected and their abilities as well as 
their visions and principles of com- 
mercial life were looked into carefully 
before they were employed. Each de- 
partment manager is well reimbursed 
with a comfortable drawing account 
together with an interest in the 
profits. The stockholders, realizing 
that their organization was second to 
none in their field, felt that there 
should be some method of protection 
to insure the continued uninterrupted 
success of the company. A life in- 
surance agent had planned out a sys- 
tem of protection. 

This concern placed a substantial 
amount of life insurance on each oi 
the officers as well as the department 
heads. In all cases the corporation 
is the beneficiary under the policy. 
In the event of the death of anyone 
who has to do with the managerial 
part of their orgainzation, they feel 
that there is sufficient insurance car- 
ried on his life to make up for any 
loss in his department until his ability 
or initiative can be replaced. The 
moral integrity of their concern has 
thus been enhanced; and this, to- 
gether with their financial standing, 
has enabled them to sell their paper 
in the open market at times when 
money was rather stringent, while 
other concerns in the same line and 
apparently equally responsible had 
difficulty in borowing money. The 
moral risk of this concern is recog- 
nized by their bankers. 


The manager of the laboratories of 
this concern was widely recognized 
and often heralded as an authority in 
his work. Much of the development 
of the concern depended upon labora- 
tory work. This manager met with 
an untimely death, and the laboratory 
ceased to function with that rhythm 
that made it an outstanding depart- 
ment in the organization. The com- 
pany carried a life insurance policy 
of $150,000 on the life of this man 
which was immediately paid to the 
company as beneficiary. These funds 





came in very handily because the com- 
pany had to go to Europe to find that 
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same ability and initiative and’ the 
laboratory was without managerial in- 
itiative for fully four months. The 
insurance carried was ample to tide 
over the loss until the ability was re- 
placed. 

The principle applying to large 
business can be applied with at least 
as much force to smaller organiza- 
tions. I believe that we shall event- 
ually see the time when all banks and 
trade creditors will insist that an ade- 
quate amount of life insurance be car- 
ried by every debtor, payable to the 
debtor’s organization so as to mini- 
mize the creditors’ risk. 


PL LL em mm 


As Real 


a HAZAR 


He was « choir singer on Sundays and on 
week-days the cashier of a Baltimore business 
establishment. One day it was discovered that 
during the preceding eighteen months he had 
stolen $35,000 from his employers. 


His wes s cnicomen for « candy manufacturer 
and an old friend of the President of the Com- 
pany. Not long ago the firm became bankrupt. 
Listed among the causes of its failure was the 
embezzlement of $9,000 by the salesman. 


MPLOYERS should no 

sooner neglect to place their 
employees under Fidelity 
Bonds, than they should fail 
to take out Fire Insurance on 
their places of business. An- 
nual lossesin excess of $200,000, 
000 prove that dishonesty is 
just as real a hazard as fire, 
and almost as costly. 


From the credit man’s point of 
view, therefore, propositions 








D as FIRE 


Sue was the cashier in a wholesale bakery. 
One day a friend of the proprietor learned chat 
she had bought an automobile. The proprietor 
investigated and, much to his surprise, found 
it was his money that paid for the car. 


HE wase truck driver. His friend wasa ware- 
houseman, and both were employed by a pack- 
ing firm. Between them they disposed of un- 
told quantities of goods after hours. Ten thous- 
and dollars did not begin to cover the loss. 


involving the extension of 
credit to firms which are not 
adequately protected against 
the hazard of dishonesty 
should be just as closely scru- 
tinized as those concerning 
firms which do not carry ade- 
quate fire insurance. 

Both forms of protection are 
in the same category and both 
are equally indispensable. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF 
BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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Cheap Protection of Rents 
(Continued from page 20) 


credit manager may be extending 
credit, decides at the manager’s rec- 
ommendation to obtam rents insur- 
ance; and, inasmuch as his property 
is 90 per cent. rented, he takes it out 
on the “rented or vacant’’ basis. 
Upon consultation with a reliable 
contractor he is assured that the prop- 
erty can be reconstructed in nine 
months, and therefore a policy is is- 
sued based on nine months to rebuild. 
The other plan available to him for 
arranging such insurance is to insure 
it on an “annual rental basis.” This 
means that instead of specifying a 
time to rebuild, the full year’s rental 
income is insured, and therefore he 
is fully protected even if his build- 
ing were untenantable for eleven 
months or the full twelve months. 
In fact the most common practice 
is that of insuring the “rented or va- 
cant” portions based on the annual 
rental value, and as a rule the greater 
credit in premiums is permitted for 
this method than the other two de- 
scribed. It may be true that in some 
cases a man is insuring his property 
on the annual rental basis when the 
building might be replaced in ten 
months, but one is so often painfully 
surprised nowadays at the length of 
time required to construct that it is 
best to have the full protection, which 
costs so little more to carry. There 
have been many instances where own- 


National Clearance System 
(Continued from page 10) 


pedite the collection and distribution 
of credit data. The bureau files sig- 
nal the names of interested creditors 
in several million debtor accounts in 
city, town and hamlet and the few 
at the country cross roads. 

How does the system meet a situ- 
ation like that of the dry goods store 
above cited? The following illus- 
tration should answer that question 
and leave no room for doubt as to 
the efficiency and sufficiency of the 
service. A recently issued report on 
a department store in the southwest 
reflected ninety-eight separate and 
distinct trade experiences showing 
the debtor concern purchasing mer- 
chandise in thirty-one different mar- 
kets from Boston to Texas and from 
Baltimore to St. Louis. 

This report was virtually the key 
which unlocked the accounts payable 
ledger of the debtor company, and 


ers of buildings felt confident they 
could replace their building in nine 
or ten months-only to find that a 
year and a half to two years was 
necessary. 

When it is realized that this is not 
alone a form of insurance for own- 
ers of larger office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, etc., but also available 
for the “little fellow” who owns his 
own home, the scope of this insur- 
ance is even better appreciated. Any 
house owner can have such a policy 
covering his own rental value even 
though he owns and occupies a sin- 
gle house, and he can insure it for 
its rental value, thus making himself 
a better credit risk, for he has an 
income during the time his house is 
being reconstructed. As this, for the 
home owner, is available at the nom- 
inal cost of from $1 to $3 a year, it 
should be requested wherever pos- 
sible. The premium involved is so 
small that insurance agents as a rule 
do not solicit such protection on 
dwellings but will willingly attach 
an endorsement to the fire policy so 
that it will include this protection. 

In many of the sections where tor- 
nadoes are prevalent, the residents 
insure their houses against loss of 
rental income by tornado as well as 
by loss through property damage. In 
fact, some of the banks demand 
windstorm insurance just as they do 
fire and the result is that in many of 
those sections a combined form is 
available so that the policyholder 
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can obtain fire insurance, rents jp. 
surance, windstorm insurance, and 
windstorm rents insurance, all in one 
policy. 

In a like manner the owner of the 
two-family or three-family house is 
a much better credit risk when he 
protects the loss of such rental in. 
come by insurance. Should he be a 
property owner just squeezing by, 
either property poor or financially 
involved in many ways, the interrup- 
tion of his rental income for a year 
or so could bring serious conse 
quences. The cost of this insurance 
is so small that as a credit protector 
it should not be neglected. 

Even a man’s garage can be in. 
sured against loss of rental income 
and included right in the policy, and 
this is especially important where a 
two or three stall garage is con- 
structed, for if the dwelling burned 
the chances are the garage would 
also be destroyed and the rental in- 
come of $15 or $20 a month is an 
important factor. 

The rates charged for this form 
of insurance are a percentage of the 
regular property damage Fire Insur- 
ance rate, and they vary slightly ac- 
cording to the form chosen under 
which to carry the insurance, and 
also according to what section of the 
country in which the assurer lives. 
It is safe to say that they range from 
30 to 50 per cent. of the fire insur- 
ance rate. 





laid bare to all creditors alike, the 
cold, unvarnished facts, requiring no 
analysis or explanation, as to the ex- 
act status of the debtor’s obligations. 

The number of such reports is- 
sued by the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus and placed on the desks of 
creditors every business day runs 
into the tens of thousands. 


Great System Built Up 


The National Clearance System 
has now been in operation more than 
seven years. Its spectacular, yet 
sound and wholesome growth gives 
unquestionable evidence that it has 
measured up to the requirements of 
every classification of business. It 
is recognized as the proverbial “ounce 
of prevention” of credit losses. 

Although the general principles of 
credit granting are fundamentally the 
same in all industries, it is recognized 
that the problems growing out of the 
application of these principles are 
not common to all industries alike. 








For instance, one industry may not 
have tu contend with the discount 
evil, claims for spoilage, damaged 
goods and the unwarranted return of 
merchandise and other sharp prac- 
tices which are veritable boll weevils 
of the receivables of many other 
industries. 

In order to adequately cope with 
the credit problems as they exist in 
these industries and apply corrective 
measures, the National Association 
of Credit Men established a Trade 
Group Department last January, to 
cover every activity of trade as it re- 
lates to the many phases of credit. 
It was necessary to classify trade 
groups into three divisions; namely, 
(1) local, (2) district and (3) na 
tional, and to provide as many types 
of service. 

(1) Local groups are comprised of 
dealers whose sales are restricted to 
a limited trade territory, usually that 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Robert E€. Nuese 


Credit work suffered a loss in the 
death last August of Robert E. 
Nuese, who was Secretary to Fran- 
cis H. Leggett & Co., New York, 
only a few months after he had 
retired from business. His long 
career with this company began in 
1880, when he started there as office 
boy. His outstanding work was as 
Director in Charge of Credits. He 
was an important factor in the devel- 
opment of his company, and for 
many years was acknowledged as an 
expert in the credit field. 


Fires Lower Credit Ratings 


A few figures which show how 
fires often lower the credit ratings 
of concerns are found in the Virgin- 
ia Municipal Review:— 

“In one hundred concerns with 
data selected at random from fire 
and record loss files: 43 per cent. 
did not resume business, 26 per cent. 
were unaffected as to credit rating 
but they too lost in other ways, 17 
per cent. furnished financial state- 
ments before the fire but no longer 
do so, and. 14 per cent. suffered a re- 
duction of from 30 to 6634 per cent. 
in their credit ratings.” 


Where KNOWLEDGE is Bliss 
and IGNORANCE is Folly 


Ignorance may be bliss and it may be folly to be 
wise—in poetry—but not in business; for Ignor- 
ance is the greatest of all business evils; because it 


is blind business in action. 


Successful business Knows, from costly experience, 


that Ignorance is anything but bliss. 


And that 


the only connection folly has with wisdom is when 
business has been foolish enough not to be wiser 


sooner. 


Nine out of ten infirmities and failures in business 
are directly traceable to barren Ignorance—ignor- 
ance of trade conditions, of costs, of markets, of 
simple organization, system, management, control. 
And, above all, blind ignorance of the presence of 
a new order of things in business today—the order 
of exact knowledge based on dependable facts 


and figures—the order of Modern Accountancy. 
Ignorance is the bandage to the eyes, the chain to 


the feet, of Progress. Knowledge is the wings lift- 
ing business to greater heights in human service— 
and so to Power and Profit. 

A business that Know™ itself does not fail. A busi- 
ness that guesses ana gambies never fails to fail 
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COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 


National Clearance System 
(Continued from page 48) 


covered by one of the local associa- 
tions of credit men, of which there 
are one hundred and forty-five. The 
service consists chiefly of a combina- 
tion of Interchange service and pe- 
riodical group meetings at which 
round-table discussions of question- 
able and troublesome accounts are 
held. 

(2) District groups are composed 
of wholesalers and jobbers covering 
a wider range of territory. The serv- 
ice is very similar to that furnished 
local groups, although in the larger 
groups of this kind a monthly or bi- 
monthly consolidation of ledgers or 
delinquents is substituted for the pe- 
riodical meetings, which are imprac- 
tical owing to the difficulty of secur- 
ing a quorum. 

(3) National groups are composed 
of manufacturers doing a nation- 
wide business. The service consists 
of Interchange plus periodical con- 
solidation of ledgers. By consolida- 
tion of ledgers is meant the compila- 
tion of various schedules submitted 
by each group member on forms de- 
signed for the purpose, and consol- 
idated for the purpose of ready ref- 
erence. 

Each group is properly organized 
to handle the trade abuses, unfair 
practices, and various other evils 
with which most industries have to 
contend in one form or another. 


Space will not permit a description 
here of the forceful and effective 


way these many forms of credit evils 
are curbed and corrected by group 
action. However, such details, to- 
gether with an outline of group or- 
ganization and procedure, may be ob- 
tained on request from the Trade 
Group Department, either in the New 
York or the Chicago office of Na 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
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A Basis for Credit 
(Continued from page 16) 


them from ruin in a year when crops 
are destroyed. 

Burglary insurance is an important 
item, particularly in some lines of 
nysiness. In certain localities this 
danger is very great. Plate glass in- 
surance often results in a comfort- 
able saving throughout a period of 
years. 

Fire insurance is widely used, but 
why is use and occupancy coverage 
«9 sadly neglected? Loss of profit, 
loss of time, etc., run into large fig- 
yres when a concern is unable to 
operate satisfactorily during the re- 
building or repairing period follow- 
ing a fire. A small premium may 
easily mean a profit instead of a loss, 
on the business for a year. 


How very often we know of firms 
that have a good coverage in most 
lines, but that carry no credit insur- 
ance whatsoever! How can we jus- 
tify our position when we insure 
against the hazards of manufactur- 
ing, distributing (wholesale or re- 
tail), and then sacrifice our profits 
in accounts that are never collected? 
Surely there has been a woeful lack 
of education on this subject. 


Advertisers are constantly offering 
valuable information and suggestions 
regarding many forms of casualty in- 
surance. If these messages are 
studied from the viewpoint of the 
buyer as well as the seller, Credit 
Managers can make them the basis 
of a service that will be mutually 
helpful to their customers and to 
themselves. 

Certainly whatever a merchant 
debtor does to insure the payment of 
accounts that he owes, benefits both 
himself and his creditors, and gives 
him a far better basis for his credit. 

Every line of business activity has 
one or more operations that should 
be protected by the proper form of 
casualty insurance. Sometimes it is 
through ignorance that suitable pro- 
tection is not secured. Often the 
man in charge of a small business 
knows that he is ignorant of such 
matters and hesitates to call upon an 
insurance company, because he fears 
that a hign-powered salesman will sell 
him something that he does not need 
and that he cannot afford. 

“Consult your insurance agent or 
broker as you ‘would your doctor or 
lawyer,” is sound advice. If you are 
then in doubt, talk it over with the 


Credit Manager of a house from 
which you buy. His prosperity is 
linked so closely with your success 
that he is bound to give you his best 
advice. 

A timeworn excuse for under-in- 
surance, is that “the rate is too high.” 
This is clearly an error, for the high 
rate is the surest sign of danger. 
The higher the rate, the greater the 
hazard, and often the high rate shows 
the business man how great is his 


FORETHOUGHT 


courage and self-confidence prompts the writing 
of this advertisement. It is written by a credit 
executive with over five years of very extensive 
and successful experience in credit and office 
management. Now well employed but seeks a 
connection with a recognized progressive con- 
cern where there is a better opportunity for an 
aggressive, conscientious worker of proven abil- 
ity. Briefly, I am 25 years of age single. a 
Christian of clean record, excellent training and 
endless ambition. Can furnish the very best of 
references as to character and ability. Salary 
and location are matters of secondary considera- 
tion. Address Box No. 101. 
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need’ for protection and what a des- 
perate chance he is taking without the 
coverage. 

Large organizations are of course 
more likely to carry proper insurance 
than the smaller concerns, although 
often the larger ones would be in a 
much stronger position if they were 
amply insured against the different 
forms of loss peculiar to their par- 
ticular line of business. 

The wise credit executive may 


Service Plus !—That’s Us! 


COLLECTIONS 
INVESTIGATIONS LIQUIDATIONS 
ADJUSTMENTS EXTENSIONS 

Let us handle that bothersome 
WASHINGTON ACCOUNT 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OF THE WASH- 
INGTON CREDIT MEN'S ASS'N INC. 


827 Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 





COMPANY LTD. LONDON 
United States Branch, 80 John St., New York 


Fire insurance undertakes to indemnify for 


loss by Fire and other hazards. Fire insur- 


ance companies expend large sums in safe- 


guarding the public from preventable disasters; 
in establishing standards for construction and in 
developing protective devices for use by indi- 
viduals and by municipalities in saving life 
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Progress 


bilities and better compensation. 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially qn a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will oak 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


The Institute tion of Credit Men. 


work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 























Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


Correspondence Courses °w offered by the Na- 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 
educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full in- 
formation. 








































Dr. Frawx A. Fart 
National Institute 
or Crepit Derr. 10 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 




















Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired). oie 


Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 
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The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have com 
one the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate ang § caf 
additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in th to 
following subjects: sel 
: ‘ Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 
is a Department of the National Associa- Pe mont --: Ea rcehion Spee omusticctpnt deesonerberseoese sul 
: iples 
Its educational Merchandisin ere qeogee Se pr 
E'S LEE ALLAN Cie S 
EI SER tre 
Business Law of Bankruptcy..............+-e0.0+-0 eeeees 30 hours 
NON in. o5 000 s6gecctess cbbscceduesdéesbbe 30 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit............00...00--.00- 30 hours 
te ink ceos ceeds céevechbteabecceensesbiebt cbt 30 hours 
SIL Cacttledvsantubceteueiinivenee vn sdtise shanienbiemmtels “300 hours 
Associates and Fellows in Credit Students it 
een | 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years of . 
ical credit experience become Associates of the National § ¥ 
nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senior gt 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit ex- tt 
rience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age) 
tional Institute of Credit ellows of the National Institute of Credit. Pp 
. . . ° e ke 
The educational work of the Institute is 
Organization under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of-a f 
board of four business educators and eight experienced credit | 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the Nationl — % 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local § | 
C , , chapters. t 
In connection with this 
Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course t 


Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help to 
produce better credit men. 


Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or look 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of distinct 
me to you in any business. When new policies are to be 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is tho 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows credit 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stone 
of modern business. 


New York City 
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here demonstrate his ability. A cus- 
tomer will accept the suggestions and 
xt upon the advice of the Credit 
Vanager of the firm he buys from, 
when he would give no heed to the 
ame suggestion from an insurance 
man. 

In the past, one who seeks to es- 
tablish his credit, has been pretty 
sure of receiving the desired accom- 
modation if he submitted a satisfac- 
tory financial statement and carried 
ample fire insurance. It is now real- 
ied that every asset may be wiped 
out in a jiffy by a loss or suit, result- 
ing in ruin for the debtor, and on 
this account, a heavy loss for the 
creditor. A small amount spent for 
the proper kind of casualty insurance 
would have absolutely prevented 
both these losses. 

The first question asked by the 
careful Credit Manager who seeks 
to protect both his customer and him- 
self, is “Have you ample casualty in- 
surance of each kind necessary to 
protect your business from a disas- 
trous loss of uncertain amount?” 


Credit Manager’s 
Responsibility 

If the Credit Manager will make 
ita rule to keep a record of all in- 
surance carried by each debtor, he 
will find many opportunities to sug- 
gest some form of casualty insurance 
that will effect a saving and assure 
protection for the creditor against a 
loss that is very likely to occur. 

The Credit Manager has a two- 
fold responsibility: (a) Selfishly to 
safeguard his own account in every 
legitimate way; (b) to help the cus- 
tomer, by showing him on easy way 
to protect his business against a pos- 
sible heavy loss. 

In some cases the Credit Manager 
finds it at first difficult to induce a 
debtor to spend money for something 
that he mistakenly considers useless. 
But such cases offer an excellent op- 
portunity for the Credit Manager to 
demonstrate his skill. Perseverance 
and tact are accomplishing wonderful 
results in this line. 

An important part of the credit 
assets of every merchant, is ample 
casualty insurance to protect him 
against heavy losses. Every mer- 
chant should consider this carefully 
—not only as regards his own busi- 
ness—but also in respect to the cus- 
tomers to whom he may extend 
credit. 

Both creditor and debtor will be 
helped if all insurance policies are 


regularly checked up to see that the 
customer’s credit as well as property 
are amply protected by the proper 
kinds of insurance and in sufficient 
amounts. The Credit Manager can 
stress the fact that the purpose of 
every business enterprise is to make 
money, and that the proprietor of any 
business, large or small, should wel- 
come any honest and constructive 
suggestion for insuring his profits. 
When it is generally known that 
any business may be protected against 
practically every loss, by insurance, 
Casualty Insurance will become a 
fundamental basis for credit. Every 
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wise Credit Executive will then re- 
gard adequate Casualty Insurance as 
a determining factor in deciding 
where and how much credit to ex- 
tend. Then, too, every man in busi- 
ness will be eager to let a small pre- 
mium prevent a large loss. 

This education of buyer and seller 
to the need for adequate Casualty 
Insurance will doubtless take a little 
of the Credit Manager’s time, but the 
results will repay him many times 
over. 

“Tomorrow is too late to insure 
today’s losses.” Why not begin to- 
day ? 
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AL ABABA, Birmingham—Birmingham A. Cc. M. 
Tenn. Mill & Feed Co.; 
3 hy Eggleston, 321-23 Lincoln Re- 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres. W. 
ore oy, Fulton Bae & Cotton Mills; 
Chamber of Commerce 








ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C. 
ss Little, Dunlap Dry Goods Co. 
man, 300-10 Meaher Bldg. 


ous pomery — peontepenery i A. >» = 
J. M. Holloway, 419 Shepherd Bldg. ; foot. tae 
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Pres., Lowery 
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GRORSIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. 
- Frank, Frank & Co.; mail to ae 
, 209 Mendel Bldg. or P.O. Box 1316. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; he 
Streeter, Boise City Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chica: 


Keefe, Room 976 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 

I. N. Tomlinson, The Field and Shorb Co. Sec., 
Schaub, Review Sot 
‘end Mer., Mrs. H. S. McN: 
Milliken Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Goleta Glockers A. c. . 


Peterson, 318 Bank of G 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Gis 
H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec., H. 
F. Sehmer, 231 So. oes Ave. 








Central Alabama D. G. Co. 
itchell, White Implement Gm 








ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort oule Echols 


A. C. M. Pres., 
. F. 
Whise. Gro. Co.; 


icago 
Ritchie & Co.; 





ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. 
Simpson, L. R. Tent and Awning 
. Brooks dner, 289. 
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ain, Central National Bank. 
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“ILLINOIS, Siete A. C. M. Brea 
G. H. Caristrom, a Furn. Co.; 
Stewart Bldg 





CALIFORMEA, om Pee a Francisco A. 
Bond, Standard Oil Co.; 
Woke, 605-09 Wells Fargo Bidg. 


COLORADO, Denver—Rocky Mountain 
H. Perkins, 





TLLINOTS, S 


o tieecrcet ngfield 2. | dad and 


tise Louise onto, 











Chamber of ae Bldg 
I piaia. Evageville—Evansville A. 
. H. C. Dodson, comp; 
eweed Saberton, 610 Old Natl. 
INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. 
Pres., C. 





ORLA ca "Peshio~Bashio A. C. M. set 
illett, 


Brown Merc. Co.; Sec., 
W. Everett Armour Co., 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit Men—R. 
W. Maney, Joint 
Main St., Bridgeport. 


CONNECTICUT, Brid 






Wayne A. C. M. 
Ft. Wayne Paper Box 
E. Fairweather, —— In- 











INDIANA, Indianapolis——Indianapolis A. C. M 
Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart 


wards, Sema Habbell, Menitt Fiel a 507 


Sec., E. M. Beach, First Natl. Bank of 






People’s Bank 






INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
5 Fee Smith, South a iehe Works: 
"DA . Weir, 412 3e ane 1 


INDIANA, Terre a Seated 
Pres., Fred Einecke, Miller Parrott Beating Co., b 
Henry E. Meyer, Morris o Bank. 


IOWA, Restastes— Baa 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 


Rice, Mageing Borges & Com- 
pany, Meriden, 









CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. C. 
, BE. J. McDonald, Seamless Rubber 





. C. M. i 


Momee 515 Iowa State Bank ia 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
. Nicoll, The Churchill Dru 
ilo O. Hanzlik, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


WA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. ss. Prem, 


Peterson, Peterson Pa 
. Betty, First Nat'l. Bank 


a Moines—Des i 
Gimar, L. H. Kurtz Co.; Sec., 
, 818 Valley Natl. Bank Bldg. 
IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., 
. Hutchison Co.; 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbury—Waterbury Assn. 
. Newcomb, M. J. Daly 
eter Costigan, 3 Alma Si 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington—Washing- 
i . Watts, Standard Oi 

Co.; Sec. John A. Reilly; 827 Munsey Bldg. 
MORIDA. Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. C. M. 
J Standard Oil Co., 710 

S. Blake, Peninsular 
, Union Terminal Warehouse. 


FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C. M. Pres., F. - 
Railey, Railey- Milan Hardware Co.; Sec.-Mgr. 
F, G. Hathaway, 209 Shoreland Arcade Bide” 


mpa—Tam Cc * L Pree. & 
sy Herkins E Sharpe; Sec. SB 
. Box 13; Asst. Sec. 
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IOWA, Sioux City——Inter-State A. c. ae. Freee 
Reed, Sibley-Hess 
P. O. Box 748. 
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a Wonetton Wetesiae A.C. Mi See tts 
Trunkey, Regase Auto Co.: t 
Cable, Waterloo trical Supply Seer R 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M, Fah ¥ 
M. Dadisman, Southwest Cracker Co,: 
D. Everitt, Jacob Dold Packing (o., 


& Mer., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 
Bank Bidg. Fire 


RENTUCEY, Lauingten Lenin t 
Pres. W. B. Falbert, Blue Tmaes Fy c 
Grain Corp.; Acting Sec., Mrs. E. Mae Me. 
Garry, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A, Mw 
pret V.. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Ballard Co. 


- Schneider, 8rd Floor K 
Asst. Sec., . Kessler. a 


RUE AR A. New Orleans—Ne 
M. Pres., Geo. Grundmann, "Albert ay 


Go. Ltd.; Sec., T. Res tt Louisiang 
Bidg.; Asst. Sec., » Be ‘Cobb. = 


LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. C Men's 
Ass'n. care Bet L. Pollard, Louisiane ONES 
Cc. 


: and Mer., John A. 
S30" Avaie’ Bide st, John A. B, Smith 


MARYLAND, _ Baltimore—Baltimore A. ¢, 


Pres., John N. Dimling, ceeeat Ya it 
13 S. cnn N Street; .» Ira Morningstar, 
301 West Redwood St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Rosten=- Boston Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Fred P. 


a Co.; Sec., Herbert A. Whites 





ge gg aul ol ST a eax6 egos S. 


era K 
MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A, 

Pres., E. W. eee Chas. Hall, tie x 

St. Mer. H. Morton, Offices, 443 ac 


Bldg., CE ringhcld 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester 4, 
C. Pres., Marshall Cutting, Wiley Bi 
Sweet Co.; ; Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main S¢ 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. Pres,, 
Fred Haskel, Detroit Stamping Co.; Pond OA 
Montgomery, 2012 First Ratloact’ Bank Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Flint—Pres. Edward ae 
New Orleans Fruit House; Sec., L. 
phy, 123 Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw a ed Sts 


MICHIGAN, Grand Ra rand Rapids A. C. 
M. Pres., H. E. Rhodes, Rhodes Mig. Ca, 
Sec., Edwin DeGroot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. Pres., 
Ww. S. Butterfield, Jackson City pot, Sec.- 
Treas., E. N. Paul, Consumers Power Co, 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. M. 
Pres., Fred G. Devers Kalamazoo Cit ‘Sav. 
J Commerce 


ings Bank; Sec. ohns, 307 
Bidg. 
MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. 
L. E. Chapman, Reo Motor Car — 


Homer A. Nixon, Mich. Millers Msoul 
Ins. Co. 


MICHIGAN, , ee; -Bay oor —Northeastera 
Michigan A. Pres., Devlin, Av 
cultural Life Ins. Co., . ot cone AH 
Leudeman, Saginaw Assn., 226-30 Millard St. 
Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. (Du- 


luth-Su rior). Pres., “ C.. Dick, Stone 
sean ells Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 501 Christie 
g. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minnea A. 
. aes. i: F. McGrath, Loose- is Biscuit 
Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 302 Thorpe Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, St.. Paul——St. Paul A. G M 
Pres., H. G. Lohman, Gotzian Shoe Co.; 
Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Cou, 9th 
and Locust Sts. 


€ 


MPres Joke oititne, Minato. A. Cz 

res., John Tom Lyle Grocery Ca; 

a. 5 Weck, Chamber of Commerce 
g. 


MISSOURI, Joplin—Tri- ane pe. 
Credit Assn.” Pres. .» John H 
son Grocery Co.; Sec., W. A. oh Ha fften, 30 
Miners Bank Bldg. 
M 


mgeeoune, tnees Cit ap —Sanane City A. G 
tree. Y on, ton Salt Co.; See, A 
E. Adam, iS all Bidg. 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. 
Pres., R. M. McConnell, Wyeth Hdw. & 
Co.; Secy. R. E. Roddy, Armour & Co. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres 
Floyd A. Ferguson, Westinghouse Electrie Oa} 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 


MONTANA, Billin Montana-Wyoming A.C 
M. Pres., E. B. Claire, Purity Bread Co; 
Sees Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Stapleton 

g. 
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‘ANA, Great Falls—Northern Montana A. 

M. Pres., C. G. Tucker, Continental Oil pos ; 

Sec., P. S. ohnson, Montana Flour = Mer 
Mrs. M. . Berthelote, P. O. Box 1784 


MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. 2 M. Pres., M. 
N. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; ‘A. M. Hol- 
ter, Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Sn G. Schroe- 
der, Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
Perry W. "Branch, Branch Bros., Inc.; Sec.- 
Treas., R. V. Koupal, McKelvie Pub. Co., of 
Lincoln. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres., P. J. Gilligan, Storz Western Auto Sup. 
Co.; Executive Manager, G. P. Horn, 1122 Har- 

ney Street. 


RSEY, N k—North Jersey A. C. M. 
NEW JE ewar’ Jer pm Se 


Pres., Edgar Susuets Hanovia 
Mig. Co. H. Whitney, Chamber of 
Feemerce Bldg., 20° Branford Pl. 


FORE. Albany—Albany 4 | Cc. M. Pres., 
L.H Gypecn, Bradstreet Co.; , Clayton B. 
Hall, Miller Rubber Co. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. Pres., 
G. Elmer Carlson, Crane Co.; Sec.-Mgr., How- 
ard C. Farrell, 704-705 Erie County Bank Bldg, 


YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. Pres., 
a at ieee American Sales Book Co.; Sec., 
Mrs. F. H. Mills, Thatcher Mfg. Co. 


YORE, penenowe—Sanetinem, Ae C..M: 
— ., L.W i dy, Empire Case Goods Co.; Sec. 
D. F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW YORK, New York—New te Credit 
Men’s a Pres., Wm. Fraser Stevens 
& Co.; Sec., W. W. Orr, 468 th Ave: 


YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
=. David C. Barry, Lincoln Alliance Bank; 
Sec., "T. E. McCallion, 205 Wilder Bldg. 


YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 
lil John A. "Caeoars Mack-Miller Candle 
Co.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 416 South Salina 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., Wm. 
C. Wright, First Natl. Bank & Trust Co.; 
R. H. caer, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 8 
Elizabeth Street. 


CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 
Tr tne, >. Thompeon, Prichard Paint 
& Glass Co.; no” W. C. Boggs, 1407 
Commercial Nace BI 


mete CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro A. 
C. M. Pres., C. Graham, General Paper 
fe E. C. Fearrington, 806 Amer. Exch. Bank 

ig. 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—High Point A. 
C. M. Pres., C. Garrett, High Point Overall 
Co.; Sec., J. W. Fambrough, P. O. Box 609. 


= LAROLENS, Winston-Salem—Winston- 

C. M. Pres., C. E. La , For- 

ay Dey Co.; Sec. -Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 
0. Box 1855. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Far Fargo Cc. M. 
Pres., J. H. 7 oearee Glace & Paint 


vata: a Far 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., . Seedfelt, Stone-Ordean- 


Wells Co 


etn DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand Forks 
A. C. M. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; Sec., John 
Vallely, Grand Forks Assn. of Credit Men. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, VanSickle Adjustment 
Service Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 
A. T. eeeenene, The United States Shoe Co. 
Se Mer., R. M. Byland, Temple Bar Bldg. 
Court and Main Sts. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. _Pres., 
C. H. Pomeroy, Nat'l. Malleable & Steel Cast- 
Bie ; Sec, D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer’s 


Omm0, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
Raymond Link, Ohio Nat’l Bank of Columbus; 
Sec., J. F. Fagan, 244 So. 3rd St. 


OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., C. A. 
ith, Kurz-Kasch Co., 1415 S. Broadway; 
Sec., R. M. Kelly, 629 Reibold Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. 
Cc. M. Howland, The tiers Hat Co.; 
Leichner, 1025 Gallia S 


M. Pres., 
Sec., B. A. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., Dan G. 
Slee, France Stone Co., 2nd Natl. Bank Blidg.; 
. George B. Cole, 186 Huron St. 


OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. . 
Frank a ae The Union Wholesale Lbr. 
Co.; B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahoning 
Ned. Bonk Bldg. 


ORLA Chigheme City—Oklahoma Cit 

es., “ Hogan, Carroll, Brou 
& Sisbeeens Sec., A ue Smith, 230-33 Terminal 
Arcade Bidg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., F. 
C, Freedley, Exchange Natl. Bank; Sec., 
P. Wilson, 512 Central Natl. Bank ‘Bidg. 


CRSgoe Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
F. Wagner, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co.; Exec- 


aan Secretary, H. P. Lambert, 671 Pittock 
Block. 


PENNSYLV Atnatowe—tshial p Veter A. 
S Pres., Clarence E. Sie M. S 


& Co; Sec, J. H. J. reiobard, 408 
Henne & Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisbur; aa A. C. 
M ar pee. Claster, 119 I So, and 
. H. Clark, Jr., care of Here ne 5 oo 
isth’ & Vernon Sts., Harrisburg, 


PERUST LVAD, fehastowre-Schmstewe A. C. 
Pres., Jonas Cc. ter, Johnstown Dry Goods 
Oo. ; Sec., R. H. Coleman, 602 Swank Bldg. 


Peery New Castle—New Castle A. 

M. res., N. Lockhart, McFate & 

anienies Sec., Roy M. Jamison, 322 Safe De- 
posit & Trust’ Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. 
C. M. Pres., W. Dayton Shelly, John B. 
Stetson Co.; Sec., David «A. Longacre, 1508 
North American Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsbur, Pittsburgh A. C. 
M. Pres., S. B. Congdon, Bank of Pittsburgh; 
Sec., L. I. MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 


PERNSTLVANGA Readin ged ALC. 
Pres., Paul Wert fs Wertz & son: 
Sec., E. H. Teen Vanity i Fair Silk Mills 


PENNSYLVANIA, Seegntgen- ster. State Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., P . Se Donan, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Sec.-Mgr., P. A. Fox, 400 
Scranton Times Bldg. 


PERRET EA. Wilkes- eran anans Barre 

C. M. Pres., Ben = ote Miner- Hillard 

Milling Co.; Sec., McDonnell, 316-320 
Miners Bank Bidz. 


RHODE ISLAND, Tyovideasee-Tmade Island 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. Pres., Howard S. Hopkins, 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co.; Sec.,. Ralph S. 
Potter, Pawtucket Sash & — Co.; 
Sec. and Office Mgr., Chas. E. 
Gas Co. Bldg. 


SOUTH CAROLIN. 
< ~ a 


Executive 
. Austin, Jr., 313 


Greenville—Piedmont Cred- 
ureau. Pres., M. H. Smith, 


Drug Sec.-Treas., A. N. Brunson, 
$e xa «210. 212 cee Bldg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, = Falls—Sioux Falls, A. 
C. M. Pres., M. T. Sigrud, Minnehaha Candy 
Co.; Sec., Ralph E. Owen, Box 283. 


TENNESSEE, Centtoneegn—Chattonseah: 


. Pres. 4 J First National Bank: 
Sec., J. McCallum, im, $09 Broad 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Pres. i a ai Batey Hackney, Kearns & Lacke 
-» W. E. Bibee, American Natl. Ban 


ldg. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. 
Pres., A. C. a aieae, Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co.; Sec.- E. N. Dietler, 608 Ran- 
dolph Bldg., P. o se 211; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys E. Hess. 


TENNESSEE, ae As C... Mi 
sa C. J. Farris, Orr, Jackson & Co.; Sec., 
Buford K. Harmon, 718 ‘Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., H. M. 
Houston, John Bremond and Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug Co.; Sec., H. M 
Higgins, 209 Gilbert Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association. Pres., L. T. Dysart, Graybar 
Electric Co.; Sec. E. F. Anderson, Suite 725 
Santa Fe Bldg. 


Texas - Pe Oe ie Az. C.28e. Brees 
. McSain, El Paso Natl. Bank; Sec., 
. Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bidg. 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., P. T. Powell, oi Dickie Mfg. 
Co.; E. P. Singleton, P. O. Box 1190. 
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TEEAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., 
B. Robinett, Peden Iron & Steel Co.; 


, Morris D. Meyer, 433-34 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., R. D. Barclay, Natl. Bank of Commerce; 


--Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 
Natl. Bank Bidg . 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., C. M. 


Penland, Waco Drug Co.; Gus P. Rosenthal, 
Archenbold Auto Supply Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 


Pres., J. C. na Saas Oil Co. of 
Texas; Seo.-Mar- J 
g-> 


. Thomas, City Na- 
tional Bank Bid 


2m Mion 508. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., N. Y. Sch hofield, Z. C. M. L; Sec., 
C. E. West, Utah Fuel Co.; 3. Mer., Thos. O. 
Sheckell, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
Pres., C. T. Wolfe, Interstate Hdwe. Co.; 
Sec., Geo. D. Helms,, Gibson Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lepehbove--Legehbes F 
Pres., John nal Craddock- 


Terr 
Re Teee, W. Coleman, Quinn Si 
0. 


VIRGINIA, ee ee ee -Tidewater A. C. 


Pres., Meech & Greenleaf 
Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, “{210 wea Bank 
S Fiemme Building. 


ViRGEA Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
T. Coleman a T. Coleman Andrews Co.; 
Sec. ier J P. Abernethy, 208 State Planters 

Bank Idg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
ohn iS Nelson, Nelson Hardware Co.; 
reas., 


Sec.- 
W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


ae Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., 
Woods, Fisher Flourin Mills; Sec., John 
= ican 360-61 Coleman Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 
paceemtien. Pres., J. W. Rigsby, Powell Sanders 
Co., Sec.-Treas., j. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ 
M. Pres., A. H. Heath, Hunt & Motter Cor ; 
*Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
M. Pres., Armistead, Bluefield Furn. 
Co.; Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449 
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WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. C. 
M. Pres., B. B. Arnett, Eskew, Smith & Can- 
non; Sec., Lee H. Henkel, 406 Capital City 
Bank Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Corkebase oneal West 
Virginia A. C. M. Pres. Charpe arpening, 
Shingleton Bros.; Sec., UY R. Hoffman, 
Union Bank Bldg. 


were VIRGINIA, Eitarnagee~ ees A. 

>: Pres, be fe Rucker, West Ky. 
fiawe & ay c¢ Harrold, First 
Huntington atl. ‘Boek’ Bldg., 12th Floor. 


WEST Sars \,, , Paehareee eae 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., Carl W. Robinson, 
sreepene, Su Wo Se Co., Mariette, Ohio; Parkers- 
burg, W. J. W. Wandling, R. G. 
Dun & Co. ; Peierbaies W. Va. 


ee hinwmy ay Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. 
M. Pres., E. A. Rose, Wheelin Corrugating 
Co.; Sec., H. R. Davis, P Box 687 


vee VIRGINIA, Williamson—Williamson, A. 
M. Pres., L. P. Hawkins, Hawkins’ Ice 
&; Sec., C. A. Mayhew, Sanitary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac tg Cc. 
M. Pres., O. R. Kuehn, The Bonita Co.; 
E. J. Stenz, 


= care of The Zinke Co., P Oo _ 4 


WISCONSIN, Green. Bay—Northern Wisconsin- 

Michigan A. C. M. res., W. C. Grimmer, 

oannes Bros. Co.; Sec., C. W. Shekey, 123 No. 
ashington St. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A b 
Pres., M. 73 Brew, Jewett & 4 Co.; c= 

James G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. 
M. Pres., —S Orlebeke, Oshkosh Corrugated 


hog oes Chas. D. Breon, Rcoms 
ain. 
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In progressive schools today, training with regard to 
fire does not stop with the fire drill. 


School children are being taught a respect for fire— 
how to prevent it as well as what to do in case of fire 
wherever they may be. They are learning to recognize 
common fire hazards and to appreciate the dangers of 
carelessness. ‘There is need for this appreciation, among 
adults as well as children. More than 50% of the nation’s 
appalling fire loss, in lives and property, is caused by 
carelessness. 


Is your school progressive? Local fire authorities and 
the North America Agent in your community will gladly 
help plan a practical program of education in fire pre- 
vention and protection. 
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